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foreword. 


In this series, we b«e brought ont translations of tlbe thirteen 
Canonioal TJpani?ad«. eU t IsV Rena, Kalha, May data, Mindftkra, 
Aitereya, Tailtemya, Chhftndogy* and Brihadlranyaka, S'flrtAa'- 
watan, Kanjitakl and Maitrlyapi, Tbs philosophical teaahin** .ottered 
in the Upaai*ade have been gi«m io the form of an introduction to the 
study of the U P am 9 eds. Both the orthodox and he teredo aohoel. of 
philosophy are derieed from them. An attempt is herein made to trace 
the different schools of philosophy to them, A student of Hindu 
philoeopby cannot ignore the U pat. if ads which bate become imbedded 
in the religious system* of India, 
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^ PHItOSOPHICAL TEACHINSS IN THE U PANIS ATS; 
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4 


I, What is 4 u pan! gat 1 P 

The Vedas are the moat ancient bu rt kj lathe Aryan world according 
to all molera aohalar*. They are divide l into thraa portions *ie + [l) the 

(<l which contains four be® kg e .tiled the Rife, Yijtte, §Atna and 
Atharva consisting of the hymns, It may be on-ddenfld Uplsaafi K^nda 
of the Veda, The Brlkmanas which ara many and belong to each Sam- 
hi til treat of the applicability of the Velio mantras to Ifia various acre mani¬ 
as both l&tmftta) Vedfe and fgrihyod flomaati^ This portion ta tha Harma 
Kinds* (3) The Arsnayakaa wbioh form the supplement ary portion of tbs 
Brlhmtrnas are the treatises to ha tufcd an 1 studied in tha third and fourth 
stages of one 1 * lifb i Thsy treat of the apifitnal ialenea (Brahma vidyiljp 
We know that in ancient Indi** the tifo wil divided into four itagea ; tha 
first was the life of a religious student commencing after the ceremony of 
the initiation or wearing of tho moral thread ; he was required to perform, 
daily Agnibotra twiee T to Iea3 a life of oclib-toy aci ta study tli9 Vsda of 
Hsr family by residing with his spiritual preceptor* Different duties impoa- 
ad upju usfcnlom are given at hagth in tna Taifetirfy* Upanifit Aft t 
finishing the Yedic study at the mi lends af the preceptor and offering 
something as honorarium oalled garudakgml, ho was to become a hou#a- 
holder by marrying a wife ; this generally happened at tha age of twenty* 
fb&p Ha Wi? to perforin all the religious duties aii-ah as S vi lby4 r Agai- 
hottra etc- p called nityj £arafr and oc^ion&l cerem-miaa on birth, death 
or similar occnrences eilied ifdieif/dts bird is. The desire aMomp Sidling 
Cere monies called Kilayi K urwi f ill under tha oeahStotiaE oiremoaiaa and 
were performed with certain objects in view as Futreltij Faqiioy^fi etc. 
A Bribes on* was considered under the text of Tai&tirlya, Simhiia to b ? horn 
with three derbtap Diva p^a* Pitririn* and KipifEna ; the first debt 
was discharged by the perform «scb of the Aguihoin ; the second by boget- 
iug children and bringing them up and the third was paid oft by imparting 
knowledge of the Vedas to others. A house holder waa reqoireJ to perform 
the big sacrifices, scab is Soma Yajfia, Pas^u Yajna etc. After Campletlag the 
icligiaui duties and discharging the debtls, he fetired to fcba total with 
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hii wife or aloee u th« case might be ah a tima when hi* hair turn® 1 grey* + 

'I’hit wae the third stage of hii life called^ Via np fas th a) forest life; lie w*t to 
remain celibate and perform the Agnibotra daily ; he was to ^Lndj the 
Aranyaka (forest? portion of the Veda bq coiled hy reason of ite being gener¬ 
ally studied it the forest at an advanced ati^e of life* After ra alining *SelF 
he hod to renounce ell the worldly oonneeiioas^tho various 1 religious cere* 
monies, the sacrad thread and cluster df hair on the bead \ he had to betake 
bmseff to the life of a religious tnendicintp teaching the truth of tka 
religion at which he had arrived after a life-lung study. This was the Just 
itage called Sannyastbn or the lift o! relinquish orcuiL 

Ths&e treatises dealing with the spiritual science and extracted from 
the A m.uyaka portion of the Veda are called Opaui^&t. Max uHer derives 
the word horn ^/up -hni-fsad = to sit down and thinks it to mean * session < * 
assembly of pupil? siuixig down near their teacher to listen to hi? instructs 
tion p '; Soy an a in the in traduction to the Tnittlriydranyaka says “The word 
U pinifad denotes Bmkmi Vidyfi or theosophy in as much as its etymology 
is applicable to nothing else. The prefix *u pa 1 mt*n* near and nothing 
Can be nearer to one than one's own incer self. The three meanings of the 
root ‘sad 1 , namely* to decay, to go or know* to destroy, are applicable to 
Theosophy, m the blessed Sufea'varich&ryft has distinctly ehowo. Thai, 
Theosophy is called Upaniiad (I) because it leads Atman, the self ?ory tieir 
Brahm \ who, in himself, is devoid of duality and thereby brings about the 
deoay of AviJyi or unwisdom and ifee effects ; or (2) because it destroys 
that avidyA or ignorance of the troe nature of ooe p a own self which If the 
root of all evil and gives one to understand that the supreme being who is 
devoid of a[| duality tes none other than one's own inner Self; or (S) besan^s 
it destroy* altogether all germ* of outward activity by way of cutting up 
their root (avidyA)* As means of acquiring the knowledge of Theosophv 
the treatise ifi identified with Theosophy and Iv itself called fJpaof^a-j as the 
plough is sometimes spoken as tiring" (Mahfidova 5^*tri + s translation. * 
P, I.) 

Without entering into Further discission m tithe means ng of the 
word 'apaiuGad*, 1 may here Bay that it is not used in its derivative sense, 
but conventional sense at 'seorct 1 or ‘mystery 1 . It ia in this very eease 
that the term is used in the Tnittsrfya Upam$ad* 

Deaden snye " According to Sankara* the Upauifads w m g<* named 
became they “destroy" inborn Ignorance or because they 11 condo jfc* J to 
Brahman. Apart from tbeia interpretations justifiable neither on grounds 


A 


of philblogy nor of foot, the word! U painted is usually captained by Indian 
wciv-relby raiatyam (i, e ** secret*’. AnqaetiU 1 isarelum UgpRd***)" 
the Philosophy ofkhe Upaniftde, P. 10. 

A vast literature of the ITpanipada has grown up amounting to 10a oolloo- 
ttbnsi The-Canonical Vpeniladas ere ten in namber : they are k’a, Kent, 
Ketha, Prase* Muudaka, M&ndukye, Aitareyn ‘Taittirey*, CbUndagra 
end BrihttdlraDjkb. Besides these, Menken bus commented upon S’wotk- 
w*t'*r ; he has cited passages from- Kkagiciltf and JT&bal* in hie cotnmea- 
mrj on the ^trihb Sitru, The; ar» also genuine Upanigeds ; the MaitfjU* 
panicked being a part ofMeitrAyaQi Samhitk is also a canonical npani^ad, 
A curious reader will Erd an interesting discussion in Deossen’s philosophy 
of the Upani$ads. 

Al l these thirteen" apanifade ba»e been! published in the Sacred hooka 
of the Hindu. Besides these, we have the following apocryphal npani- 
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1. 

Brahma viitdn* 

26. 

Brahma Yidy&* 

5£. 

Kaivalfa. 

27. 

YcgiiatftY&s 

s. 

UUU* 

28. 

Attn a budliai 

4. 

f J i!DE?a. 

29.. 

^ I radapari v rft 

5. 

AruTjika.. 

so. 

Trifi'ikhiu brAhmana. 

6. 

Cti 4 rh bia 

91. 


7. 

N^rJVranft. 

32. 

Yagaebudimanit 

8. 

Paramabinui- 

S3. 

Nic-rina. 

9, 

Brahmas 

a& 

Maodata B rah mao a. 

10. 

Amriian^d**- 

85. 

EftlfQiBfc murtip 

n. 


36. 

S^tahha. 

12. 

Erihijj&b&l** 

87. 

Ski&dfe., 

13. 

Nri^iEihft pciffat&pmis . 

88. 

Triptdbibhiti Maban&rlya^a. 

14. 

K&lsgm rad™* 

89. 

Adwayai&mka, 

15. 

Mutin’yL 

40. 

IWmOr Kaha^yas 

16. 

Sul^la. 

41. 

Rikmapurva tfipinL 

17. 

Kjursk^s 

42. 

ftikmotUr* t&piui- 

H. 

Man^tika. 

43. 

VasudOTa. 

19. 

Sftrba Sflifft. 

44. 

MmlgaUs 

20 

NiraUrabis 

45- 

Si pdHya # . 

2L 

Sukft Tmhn*J+* 

46. 

Paingab. 

82. 

Vfcjr* Suohikls 

47. 

Ebik^aka. 

21. 

Tejahimln* 

43. 


24. 

KM&hmdii, 

49. 

^rirakau 

26. 

DhjlLmubiodu. 

60. 

Yogaa'iUiii. 


61. 

TurTyAittAvadhlH*- 

74 . 

Bha?rna j&blla* 

62. 

SatsuyAea, 

75 . 

Budrak^a 

53. 

Par atn ahnnsapari vr&jaka, 

76. 

GinapatL 


Ak^acmlikA, 

77, 

Art jAbUbdara'ana, 

55. 

Avjmkta. 

78. 

r l liat&ra* 

53. 

Ek&ktar*. 

79. 

MabAv^kya. 

67. 

AELDapdrnA, 

80. 

Pit Debit Brahma, 

58. 

S&rja, 

El. 

Pr&^a^ni bottra. 

59. 

Akffc 

82. 

G op ala FurvatApinL 

61). 

Adhyfitma* 

83, 

Gaptila nttaratApinb 

61. 

Kngdifck 

84. 

KtEfna. 

62. 

Sovitri, 

85. 

Yajna^atkyn. 

63. 

At me. 

so. 

YarAha. 

61 

PIrupsta Brahma, 

S7. 

Sity Ayaniya. 

65. 

Parabrmhma, 

83. 

Hayasirive* 

60. 

A vudbuta, 

89. 

Dmt^treya, 

67. 

Tripuritfipim, 

90. 

Garnda. 

6S. 

Devi. 

01. 

Eali Sant Arana, 

69. 

Trlptsra, 

62. 

Idban. 

70. 

Eathi rodra- 

93. 

Sadbhigya LakfmL 

71. 

Bb^anA 

04 

Saras wati fiahssja. 

72. 

Rudra hridaya T 

95. 

YubvrLcha* 

73. 

Yoga KundaSL 

98. 

Mukllka. 


The aba fft total otrnaes to 1&9; the Miitreyi 0patai#acE which i* n timbered 
15 id tin abort] lisb [3 included id the M&Ltr&yaiifppDifit or Maitryop* 
nl^at* Thaja are sectarian (Jpamfatia an I glorify* as for example, fcho 
Marafl at tripiindra mirks on the fafoheid of w$\rin* nf the Kudrak^A 
beads in the seek or on the oh^t* Tiny appear to havo h e □ cam nosed 
from time to time aa nefMsioo recjuiriJ* There is Allopitsifit which is 
Dot included m the above list and which was lOoit probably written in 
tho reign of Akbar or Shah Jabau under the patron ago of Dura Shikob, the 
eldest son of tbo lufc named king. The account of it is gifen in the 
catalogue of the Adyar Library VoL I, P. 195. ^Tha curious work as 
is wo1l*kmnm bn= been composed to stm Akbar p s idea of a world re! Eg inn* 
In the south of India, it is not reca^m-ed in spite of (or perhaps, because 
of?) the widely spread opinion that the Mahaioadana are skilled in the 
Atbmxava Voda, but an the north,, it is not only reckoned to the Atbarva 
Vedn T bot actually recited by the Brahmans at the VasantaUava or wijr 
ocoAsiod whan eekcfcri texts bate U be read in the house ot a Dwija Of 
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tour??, It ia not admitted that Allah is the Moboioedan god* but the word 
is believed, to bo & synonym &£ Vanina, The 0pani#*d ia also said to bft 
the standard work of ft certain clast of San ny Asia Swami DayfLQftndft 
S&raswatt has given tea verses of Allopa&i$&d m hi* Saty&rtbft PaliAs a 
Chapter XIV, By reading them wo find that vary faw words are SmoaOrii 
bub most of them are Arabic at for example. 

The reader will it once sea tha Arabic words ; it was perhaps to 
please the Moboincdan patrons that the Altopudfat was composed in a 
jargon misted up with Arabic words declined according to Suneoril 
grammar. We shall flCflcrdiiigiy confine tbs teaching 0 / the upitmfals to 
tbs canonical scriptures which are ten or thirteen a& published In the 5, B* 
E* wd S, B t EL series* We, Ibcrftfora, apply tbs*word HFpanifad 1 to the 
canonical Goiptttrc bat not the apocryphal upaiitfads; 

2. Translation of the Upani^id in other foreign languages. 

The first translation of the Upamfud of which we ana aware was during 
the reign of Sbab Jehau under the patronage of Sultan* Mohammad Dara 
Sbikoh into Persian under the designation of Oupnekb’at ill 1657. The 
prince was very! liberal, far ahead of tbs people of bis time and folia wed 
the religious tenets of Akb&r s bis great grand tit her. He is said to have 
written a book with a view to reconcile the tenants of Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism* Under the name of Oupnekh'at, there an 50 Upanisads 
included. The word Gupuekh s &fc is a corrupted farm of'upaniflat 1 aa 
cerebral S was in those days prooauncad as guttural K££ and ia e till 
pronounced as auch by same pandits of the old school. 

This naturally lead* ua to Anquotil du Ferron f the discoverer of the 
A vesta or Zend A vesta, the holy scripture of the Pars is. The young 
E ran ah man was very eig*r to study fcha saor&d boat of the Far sis and 
b tirtod to India in 1754 by enlisting ai % soldier in the French army as 
he had no other available means to accomplish hh object. He reached 
Surat* got himself ilUfl barged from the army and studied the Parai scripture 
with the Farsi priests* He stayed there for 7 years and started far his 
boms in 1701. In 1771, be published the translation of the Avesta in 
three volume** 

In 1775* Auquetil Duperron received a copy of the Oupoekh J at 
tram U, Gantil the French resident at the court of Shuja-nddaul* through 
Bernier* On receiving another copy of the some and comparing both o[ them 



be translated it into Latin and French. The former translation wmi* 
publiihod in 130^1-IS02 under the title of QupuekhkL 

Wheiu the-Oupnekh’ab was firit poblisbed in ltirope p it m* enraptured’ 
thfl German philosopher, Schopenhauer that ho-lyir+t into setny of joy 
<*For how entirely dbea the Gap ti&khat breathe throughout the holy spirit 
of the "Vedas I" How ii every ono who by a diligent efeiHy of iti I^man p 
latin hag become familiar with the incomparable book stirred bjr that spirit 
to the very depth of hb soul ? J How does every lioa display its tirin' definite 
and through cm t harmonious meaning ? From every sentence* d#ep t - 
origlnal and sublime thoughts arisr and the whole is pervaded by a- 
higb and holy and earnest spirit* Indian air surrounds tie and original 
thoughts of kindred spirit!* And Ob, how * h-irotighly is the mint) 
here washed clean of all early engrafted lavish superstition a and of 
philosophy that cringes before those superstition*! ? In the whole world P 
there is no atudy, except that of the originals so benntfful and sc elevating 
aa that of the Gupnekhafc. It has been the solace of my life, it will be 
the sokaa of my death. 11 G&otation from Welt all Walk und Vorstelling 
given in \d[. I of S. B, E. at F. LXl- Schopenhauer's philofophy 
frtjGofdiog to Max Muller ia powerfully impregnated by the fundamental 
doctrines of the Up&nigerl. 

In commenting- upon the parage quoted above, Mai Muller sayi 
« This may seam strong language and in some reaped* fco strong. 
But I thought it right to quote it hero became whatever may be urged 
against Schopenhauer* ho was a thoroughly honest thinker and bn neat 
speaker and no one would suspect him of any predilection for what hat 
been bo readily called Indian mysticism. That Schilling ar*d hl s 
school should use rapturous languago about the Upacigads, might a*rry 
little weight witb that largo dig a of philosopher* by whom every thing 
beyond the clouds of their own horizon u kbel-Od as mysticism. 
But that Sohopoabauer should have spoken qf the Up&niQadi as ‘products 
of the highest wisdom*, that ha should have placed the nanthiesni thert 
taught high above the pantbieam of Bruno, Malefarancbe, Spinoz* and 
Scot ns Erigeua as brought to light again at) Oxford in lefrl, may 
perhaps esenrs a more considerate reception for thee* relies of ancient 
wisdom than anything that t canid eay in their favour." Max M til let's 
I p trod notion LX El, Vol. I S. B. E. 

What appeared 1 products of highest wisdom r to Schopenhauer are 
the mere babblings d the primitive race to A, II Gough* the great eduea- 
tioualiil in Upper India in the last century, He says on the Last paga 


« 
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•el the Fhilejqphy oJ the the Cpanifsd*, 14 Such as they ere, an i have 'besa 
shownt. ba, the4Jp»ni$ads arc the loftiest utterances of Indie si inteUi- 
■ouee, They aro the work of a rode age, a do tar i orated race sod barbarous 
and utifte-egregaive community. Whatever value the reader may assign to 
the ideas they present, they we the highest produce of the ancisot Indian 
•mind aid almjft the only elements of interest in Indian literature which 
ie at every stags replete with them to saturation," 

U is useless for me to comment ou the views of two eminent scholar* ; 
■it is for the raider ti judge few himself and to follow s [toer of these two 
trome'view*. * 


Now we coins to out owo countryman Baja Rammolmn Roy, the great 
social reformer, scholar and founder of the BrAbma Sm . aj in Calcutta. 
He Wed his theism on the Upanifade and translated many of them into 
English, Bengali and Hindi, He was bom in 1776 at Burdwan and died 
at Bristol in IS33. He was instrumentril in getting the practice of Satj 
•topped and English education introduced in the pnblio school*. Ha 
wriite several works in English, Persian and Bengali, 

As the learning-of Sanscrit has spread in India and Europe and as the 
books have been plaeed within the reach of the learned public by means of 
the priming press, the study of the UpanisaJs has become very popular and 
most of them have been translated into must of the languages 0 f Europe and 
India, It U useless and impossible to enumerate these tradition*, 

3. Ths names of the Hpanifads attached to each Veda, 


All the names of the Upaoi*ade given at pages 3 and 4 are mentiaeed 
in the Muktikopani^d with the respects V e da* to which tbev are 
attached. I append the names of only those Hpawfada which have been 
published in the S. B, H. series and which alone we consider genuine, 


filg-vedi* 

1. Aitereys. . 

2. Knyfftaki. 

II. White Yajtifvedi^ 
l k Tsa'?J)gya* 


3. S^wetus waUFfc* 
IY. S&tHTfda. 

1. Ken a, 

2. Cfahandfl^y*. 

A, MaitrAyanL 


2+ Brihad^ranjaka, 
III* Blaolc Yajarvflda* 
1- KatbaTalli, 

2. Tuitirfya* 


Y. Athftrvft Ted*. 

I. Pni'n*. 

2* Msicdak** 

3, 


4s Commentaries &n ths Upfr&igaJ according to different inhoof#. 


The Upanijads farm a vast Vadia literature and oonatitaba ita jfflcu 
at mid abort. We alio know 11*1 the orthodox religion* ijatemi 





India are ul] based on the teachings of the q pin i? ids, They are pure 
monism (S'qdtjhi i waitm}, qnalified m on [sen (Vis'ijl Id waits) snj dualism 
(Uivaitft), Sankara represent* the pure non-dualism; according to him 
Brahma atone is reality and ever thing slse besides him is illuviau. The 
■wood school is ropratonted by film inn ji who hoi Is that everything 
whether animate or inanimate other than one's seif is Brahma, The 
third religions system is represented by Anaeda TIrtha. He holds that 
■3 Urabraa aod the universe are rotated to each other as the protector 
and. the protected, both of them are real. Just as the soul and body of 
n person are radically different but for all worldly purposes they are 
considered as one and called as Dove D ilia &o, similarly Brahma with the 
universe consisting of the animate and inanimate objects, is one. 

S'aokK&ebftrya who wu a bora philosopher really grasped the 
real teaching of tb 3 U pan if ads. The last named two schools of religion 
*re Vi® unites and therefore strive to establish the reality of the 
individual soul and the universe, R&oa&nuji’s view as to the existence 
<d tha individual sdu! is like Cartesian CogUo trgo s*n. According to 
him, the soul’s entaueipition consists in obtaining heaven by devotion 
aol faith. Anaad* Tirtha went one step farther j be however holds 
the universe to be real and the soul by meditation and devotion to 
Visa iev*, Sankarfina, Aniruddha and Pralyumna, the various manifest*, 
tions of the Lord obtains redemption. He properly belongs to the 
devotional school of Philosophy static J by Merida an} Sandilya 

We have published the translation of the Upanipoda according to 
A nand* Tirtha whim system is called Mildhwa. There i* a large 
number of Vifnnitas, who belong to the cult of Madhiva. 

Different commentaries on the tTpinijad* which arc not many belong 
to one of these above mentioned founder* of the religions sects known 
after their namee. - 

PiiiLosoTHiciL Systems. 

Different philosophical schools arose from the teaciogi in the 
Upaniflads, This naturally loads ub to explain the various sehools anj 
trace their teachings to the UpunifaJs, the fountain he* 1 of the philosophic^ 
teachings which grow into various schools of philosophy The K ; |ie 
of the U pani| ad# were great thinkers aad treated the various probes 
concerning life and option in their work. Dansson ha, H-fatly 
divided the subjects dealt with in the Upauieads fate four heads ° via 
(1) Theology treating of Brahnu (2) Cosmology treating 0 f the oration ftf 
Psyobolgy dealing with the iadividual or corporate soul end (4) Eschatology 
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and ethics dealing with future life and the manner of life which is 
required ta be led here in the present world. 

The different philosophical systems ar> arranged as follows :— 


A. Orthodox 


B. 


Heterodox school called the 
Lokftyata. 

Kjanika v&da, 

VfjOitua vAda, 

S'UDya vida. 


the different systems of philoophy had 
one time before Budhistn or Jainism grew 

the views of 


L (1} Yaia'cgika. 1, 

(2) Nyfty*. 2. 

II. (3) Sankhya. 3. 

, (4) , Yoga. 

Ill, (fi) Plrva Mimimta. 

(6) Uttar a Ml in timed. 

There is no doubt that 
existed aide by side at 

into religious systems, each borrowing and criticising 
the other. They ware certainly on that account not like the growth 
of Jena's gourd but were the results of several centuries, one being 
anterior to the other. An individual or a gronp of individuals advance 
a theory or theories which another embodies in his system or school 
which becomes founded after him. Take for example the 5 a r Ira ha 
Satrae which have freely incorporated the views of the privioua 
philosophers such as Aflmyaratba, Oudlomi, Kia'nkritsna, Bftdari, J ft imi D f t 
etc- Soma of them may be contemporaries of BfidarSyana, We know 
nothing about the old philosophers but we know only B 3. da r Ay ana who has 
made them immortal by referring to the views of these great men. Wo 
cannot, therefore, hold that a certain founder of the school was the originator 
of a particular view or views which he has incorporated into his svstsm. 
Such a view or views are the res nits achieve d by ssveral get a rations of 
thinker* extending over several centuries. Take for instance the Yoga 
practice called Brahma Yogadsiaribed in the Yoga SiddhAnt* Ohandriki at 
l\ P. 35 and 36 of the Cbaukhambbfi Sanscrit series, It is also described 
in [lamsapaniaat. It consists in closing the eyes and ears and seeing the light 
and hearing the sound ; it is said that by constant practice, light is visible 
and sound is audible ; thare are ton kinds of sounds ; the first is 'chin* 
the second is ‘cbm* 'chin’; the third is the sound of ringing of a ball ; the 
fourth is that of a coooh shell i the fifth is that or lyre ; the sixth is that of 
oiapping with bands; the seventh is that of a lute j. the eighth is that of a 
drum ; the ninth ic that of a trumpet : the teeth is that of a cloud. Accor¬ 
ding to Haipsopatiifrt, one ahould concentrate hie attention on the tenth 
by omitting the ninth. It is a practice of the Hatha Yoga and considered 
only aii elementary practice i but it is so much praised by the 
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j&ir'££~#ia£ ip g&oef-il and Eudbd Ssrami In p&rtiEmiar that 5w4mi Dyal 
Singh, the founder of the Beat is oonaiderod to bs the divine incarnation and 
the first promulgator of it. Wb^p such thing* happen in our awn lime what 
wonder that the different views of the philosophers which were talked of 
and difrcsnsred at one time became foi&ilised in the lorm of a system of school 
founded by a great man. We find a discourse in the Maitryapaniflat about ihe 
heterodox school of Asuf* of Brihaspatj ; we End reference to the Idealism 
and voidtsm. We should not on that account jump to the couclusion that 
the Maitryupanijat was written alter Naglfjuna, Asanga and VudbudH 
juat as one would like to hold that Haqisopensjat was written after the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Mdh& Sw&mt sect of our own time. On wwrrtwfwwi in the 
Maitryupanismt in the 7th Frap&fhaka, AnnvSka 8, there is a not* by Max 
Mutter, “This refers to people who claim the privileges and liranwof aaunji- 
sins without having passed through the discipline of the preceding I* r ra- 
niai. Afl this was one of the chief coni plaints made against the folio wen 
of fi&kyauiuni, it might refer to Buddhists, hut it ought to bo borne id mind 
that there were Buddhists before Buddha*** Again in the same Upanifat, in the 
Oth AnnvAka where the doctrine of Bribaspati is referred tO| Max Muller 
baa appended a note, u All this may refer to Buddhists, but not by necwei* 
tj for there were heretics such as Brihaspati long before ^akya Muni.” 

Saving shown that the views of the Agnostic or Athieetic taboo la had 
prevailed long before they became fossilised in Buddhism or Jainism, the 
two great religious systems of Indiaj we am confronted with the Sauk by a 
■tid Vedflnta Sfttras wherein according lo the well known eommsijtaton tha 
Buddhistic sad Arbatic views of philosophy have been criticised In tha 
ultras no where Baddbism or Jainism is referred to by names?* it is the fertile 
mind of the commentators who made tbs sfitras a weapon of attack against 
the hostile religions which they as reformers wanted to uproot. 

The next question k very interesting from the antiquarian point of 
view ; it is whether the Hindus burrowed their philosophy from the Greeks 
or not. There are three views on tbe point In Isem ; the Erst is that the 
Hindus borrowed it from the Greeks ; the second is that the Greeks 
borrowed it from the Hindus and the !a*u is that both nations cultivated 
their philosophy indepsn lently of each other. The similarity between the 
philosophies uf two nations k eo very remarkable that one k inclined to 
believe that one nation must have certainly learnt at tbe feet of the other. 

There arc European* and Indians of the new school who are of opinion 
that the Indiana borrowed everything Irons the Greeks Max Muller and 
jdonier William* are of opinion that bath the nation* developed their «y«- 
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teina of philosophy indapiudetitlj. John Willtll# Cnpfli Mi D*t il. Dj 
lata professor in the University of New York iaf» in hi» Siitorf of the 
conflict bet wean Religion and Science 31ft edition at P- P- 
“ Ideas respecting the nature of God neoenmily in flu once ideal reapectmg 
the nature of the soul. The saltern Asiatic* had adopted the conception 
of an impersonal God and «• regards the soul, it- DBOeesarj oonseciueiiofl, the 
dootrLEie of emanation and absorption. 

M Thus the Vedio theology is based on the acknowledgment of a Uoiver- 
h! .pirii pervading all things. “ Thera il in truth but one deity, the 
supreme Spirit; he i. of the same nature as the soul of nun." Both tha 
Vedas and the Institute of Mann affirm that the soul is an emanation of the 
all perva ling Intellect ami that it is necessarily destined to be re-absorbed. 
They consider it to ba without form and that visible Nature with all its 
beauties and harmonies, is only the shadow of God. 

it Vedaism developedi tsnlf into Buddhism wbioh has become the faith of 
a majority of the human race. This system acknowledges that there is a 
supreme power, but denies that there is * mpnm Being. It contemplates 
tha existence of Fores, giving rise as its manifestation to matter. It 
adopt! the theory of emanation and absorption. In a burning taper it 
ebss an effigy of man—an embodiment of matter, and an evolution of 
matter. If we interrogate it res pea ting the dart i my of tha soul, it 
demands of ns what has become of the flame when it is blown out, and 
tn what condition it was before ihe taper wan lighted. Was it a non¬ 
entity t Has it been annihilated ? It admits that the idea of pereonality 
which has deluded ue through life may not bo initantaneously extinguished 
at death, hut may ba lost by slow degrees. On this is founded the 
doctrine of transmigration. But at length re-uniott with the Universal 
Intellect takes place, Nirvlna is reached, oblivion is attained, a state 
that has no relation to matter, space or time, the state into which the 
departed dame of tha extinguished taper has gone, the aUte in which wa 
were before we were born. Thie is the end that wo ought to hope for ; 
jt is re-absorption in the Universal Force—supreme bliss, eternal rest, 

“Through Aristotle these doctrines were first introduced into Eastern 
Europe; indeed eventually, as we shall ere he was regarded as the acthor 
of them. They exerted * dominating influence in the liter period of 
the Alexandrian school," 

Thie is the view of an unbiassed seieutifio nun, M. Louie JacaUwt, a 
French writer and lover of India e*ya ta the Bible in India at pages 23, 
M of the P* 9 ini Office publication. "At tha epoch of Alexander, India 
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bad already passed the period of splendour aud was sinking into decay; 
her great achievements in philosophy, moral?, literature and legislation 
already counting more than two thousand years of existence | and farther 
I defy, whoever he may he, to show in India the fa in test trace, the moat 
insignificant vestige, whether in their different idioms, tleir unige^ 
their literature, their ceremonies or their religion, to indicate tie 
presence of the Greek. 

"The presence of Alexander was but a brutal fact-isolated, eireumscribed, 
by Hellenic tradition, which the Hindoos have not even 
deigned to ■coord in their history... .„ 

“To pretend today—in the absence of all proof and while wc find not 
in the annals of Hindustan a van the H&llenioised name of the cnntpiered 
Porui—that Athens inspire.! Hindoo genius as she gave life to European 
art ts to ignore tlia history of India—to make the parent tbs pupil 
of the child, in fact, it is to forget Sanscrit. 

“The Sanscrit is itself the most irrefutable and most simple proof of 
tbs Indian origin of the races of Europe and of India's maternity." 

Thera is no need of moli ululating, quotation* j it is certain that after 
Alexander’s invasion of India, there was free interoonrse between Greece 
and India. What wonder if Aristotle the tutor of Alexander borrowed 
or learnt Indian philosophy and taught it as his own in Greece ? Alexander, 
Ptolemy and Aristotle were friends a a d after the death of Alexander 
Ptolemy completed Alexandria founded by the great conqueror and the 
Aristotelian philosophy was taught there. Dr.psr at P. 19 of the Coo diet 
between Religion and Science says * Alexandria was not merely the capital 
of Egypt, it was the intellectual metropolis of the world. There it was 
truly said the genius of the East met the genius of the West and tlda 

Pans of antiquity became a focus of finable dissipation ami universal 
sceptic IS m." 

It IS a fact that Kalyina, a Brahman im taken to Europe by 
Alexander but be burnt himself aocn after at Pasarguda. It i* a | EtP ft f BOt 
that« Brahman reached Europe in ancient times but he burnt himself at 
Atben5 to the astonishment ofjthe Greeks, who erected a tomb to him 
withtbt inscription “Here lies the Indian Sarman Cheyn (S*rman 
Acharya ?) from Barygs**, who sought immortality after the o]d 
of the Indians.- History of the ancient Sanscrit Literature by Max 
Muller &ft P. IB of the F&aim OfEcs Sprint. 

Max Muller further says in hie six systems of Indian philosophy 
P. 03 Alexandria was know by name as Alasando to the author 
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of the MibiwHU 1 *. Oa the otter hand, the mine of King Good*- 
photos, who it mentioned in tbs legend of 3t. Thornes* travels 
to India has been authenticated on Indo*partbinn ooiua an Gondipfaoroa, 
likewise the mine of bii nephew Abdayases and possibly, according to 
11. S. Levi that of Vasudeva as Miadeos. A]) this is true and shows 
that the way he: ween Alexandria and lisnares was wide open in tbs 
first century A. C, Nor should it have been forgflten that in the 
Dialogues between Milirndn and Nlgaaen* we have a well authenticated 
ease of the Greek King (Menaadros) and of * Buddhist philosopher* disetw* 
iiog together some of the highest problems of philosophy nail religion. 
All this is true and yet we are as far as ever from haring dissevered a 
Greek or Indian go-between ta ;i&gfa*ie delicto /’ With due deference 
to Max Muller, I would like to diasaut vary strongly from him. What 
was the object of t iking the Brahmans from India ? The Gresks speak 
highly of the Indians of that time ; they do not consider them barbarian* ; 
on the other hand Indians could not help despising the Greeks as barbarians. 

According to Damascius we find Brahmans living at Alexandria in the 
fifth century of the Christian Bra ; all these admitted historical fonts exten¬ 
ding over several centuries commencing from the pro-Alexandrian time 
down to tbs burning of the Alexandrian Lit retry show that the learned Indiana 
were invited to the foreign fonds presumably to eipound their learning. 
Even as late as 7fld A. C. in the court ol Hurouu al-Kischid at Bagdad, 
the learned Indiana were kept for t ran Slating many Sanscrit works into 
Arabic. 

The doctrine of tphota which was fully deevlopsi long before the Chris- 
ti in Era in India and the prototype of which we do not find in the Greek 
philosophy, found its way to Alexandria in tha neo-Platonic eahooj of 
philosophy. Wa cannot say that the doctrine of Logos in qf spontaneous 
growth there ; we find uo previous trace of it in the Greek philosophy. 
I have no space to write on the muoh perplexed and unpleasant subject here; 
I ask the learned reader to choose any of the three above-mentioned views 
on the subjoot or to study it independently and form his own opinion by 
comparison of the Greek and Indian philosophies. 

Vaia'ejika 

I take np Vais'ejika first as it is the oldest of all. I ocmider the 
Vais'epika philosophy first in order of time because (Ij its view a an? cr i»i 
oised by the SJtnkhya Pravaohaua efUras which are Called after the name of 
Kapila: (£) its atomic theory appears to be more ancient than the theory 
of evolution set fourth by Kapil* and (3) physics and metaphysics have been 
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0dmbIa«J togsthac la fch* ijitam. Fr.ura ill then ficbs* I aaiae to tb* 
tiancftmab tbit the VilrtfLIra lyatasi of philosophy it o!Jcit tod therefore 
desme^ to be treited firlt ia the ohronolcgtstfl order. The word "Vita'iliki 1 
^ derived From Fii'r}* m^anitig particular or species *nd it to called he* 
gauss one of the categories treat*] by the school ii specks 

The founder oflhs tdhool or the ra puled Author of the Sutrm ia On lied 
Ktniija, Iilsyapa or Ui flits. He ia alaa called Iv*n*bhuk or Kmfiftbbikfft 
by rendu of his subsisting on the minute partial at of gtftlhi Irffc in the 
holds or by rtilon of itlrtiBg the atomic theory oT orasfcion, Be tbit is it 
mnj f we know very little nboot tlik sue cant sag* ; this is ifiulher reua^n of 
EUu Ida's system being the oiliest* 

He has dealt with ax a itegories ( Padlrtha) in his Sutras, via> aubstinOfc; 
fjUility, action, genus, species and affinity. Take. Far itiaUnce hull ; ht Is 
ti^baUnae and pqsflese&e certain qualities ; he acts, belongs tb the genus of 
inifxi&L ii one qF the species thereof. He is made up o( the bodily or- 
q Am which alt combine i together make ap the concept Wo 1 , The dose 
connection of the bodily organs which all put together make up a man i* 
eatjed affinity f inhesion, ooinherence or intimate reUHan, 

Tha first category, vU, auhataaoe ia of nine kinds etiown below 3 — 

Sxtbetapne 

t 


irth Water iFire Air Eller Time Space Soul Mind 


„„..... i j, .j 

E^tIH Watar Firs 

The five elements as shown iu theabove table may be olastiliej is solid, 
{iquld or fluid, luminous, gbstofls and ethario bodta ; the other =iuL*Uocea 
are too well-known to the students of pMlo.ophy to require stpUmtion. 

The Second category of qualities constate of colour, taste, .nidi, touch, 
ci»mb4r, extension, Individuality, eonjnnctiwi, dfrj&sftfcifcn, priority, 
posteriority, nuieretahiiing, pleasure, pilo, Jeiirt, arartien, relit ion 
l^sochlia* to KaniJa but the ashol lasts hare added grtrit^ fluidity, 
rTi'ciditfi association, rftorit, demerit and eoond thus makfteg ap tbs 
lotkl dt twenty ; font. 

The third category omhibU of aatioo such as throwing up, throwing 
down, contracting, expanding and going. 

Tike genus is the dte. to which the ajftMtee belong bad the s pedes 
hiVn fndi'riduala under them. When w» osa the term ‘man 1 we bare 
d on<M before our mind a certain figure mx* bp of fhch, bone. and 
iflul I'siAJhotvrely ft ie called bormaH, Form, flet or IVWH, Urn eorreppotid- 
ttfg dHjtut ttdftrtfg fn Him outride world ft the SubeUnoe. It TnrtheV 
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dffictii the different kind* of a cIabi coming under the term 'laeo' 
<ua h »s the English, tl>a Germane, Lbe French, the Alricfna eta. The 
higher class which includes the lower ii genus end the latter is (tilled 
ap«ifl*, The term l inan f connoted certain qualities such as rationality, 
mortality etc-, which characterise the whole species and which are its 
difftrtptia. The objective man as he exists in the external world ie active 
and performs a certain action. Similarly he is made up qf certain 
aomponeut part* which cannot be separated subjectively from the idea of 
mao. This inseparable connection of the whole with its parte is called 
svna-vfya (affinity). 

To the six categories given by Kankda, the later so bool added AbiiAva 
as the seventh. It ia nonexistence ; it is of four kind* m shown in the 
following table. 

Abh^v* 

_ i _ ( 

Frigabhiv* FmdwJnsftbbava AnyonyibhAv* AtyanUbhav*. 

They arc explained in Chapter IX and Ah midi 1 of the Vab'esika 
5 l! Lras. 

Pr&gabkdwt is the antecedent non-ex Lite nee, just as apotdwanot 
exist before it ia made from day by a potter* PradicanadhA&va ia the 
subsequent non-existence juit as a pot doe* not exiat when it is broken 
into pieces. AnyonyAbhava ia the reciprocal non-existenee ; for example, 
a pot does not exist in a cloth or a cloth does not exist in a pot. AtyattU* 
bhftv* ie the absolute non-existence as the hare’s born. 

This leads me to explain the doctrine of erwiawn and wsewrfwn t 
before doing so, I should explain the doctrine of causality according to the 
Vais'e&ika school of philosophy. When them is a suoeeHioa of event?, ths 
anterior ie Called the oailSe and the posterior is sailed the effect. As for 
eiample you produce fire by friction \ there is a succession of two pheno¬ 
mena ; the first is friction, the second is th? produntion of fire. The Graft 
is the cause and tbs last ie its effeot, In this view, the effect Ifife) did 
not exist before the oause (friction). The view upholding the dob -axislamed 
of affeot before mine is called Asatkilrjavftda, On the other hand, the 
other view ie that the effect exists in the oeuve but is brought into 
manifestation ; the effect according to this view is not different from ite 
oause. This view is Called swwttut* isatliaryavBd*). 

The Girlie according to the vais't^eka school is of three kinds, vis (t) 
Samed/i or intimate, (21 otami/dyi or uoo-intimate and (y) ni^ida or 
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or operative, They ere tx plained in Chap X and Ahnika £ ; samrlyi ^ 

came ts one which is intimately connected with the production of an 
object, m for instance thread is the intimate eaueo (aamf^vi) of 
ciothr* Aiamviiyi U the pondntimate cause ; it does not form the 
essentia] part of the production i its is conjunction or disjunction bj 
which a thing is produced or destroyed ; the form of the object 
also comes under thU bead* as for example, weaving and giving a 
form to a piece of doth is called non-intimate cause. Any other besides 
these is called the nimitta or operative cause ; it inoliidcs both the 
instrumental and active cau&e* as for example, shuttle, stick anj the 
weaver* 

The views of the different schools to the creation proceeding frem 
the difference of their views as to caustlitj are called Jrambh^dda ox 
atomic theory cf the NyAya^Veis'ei^ka and ’parindmtivddj ot evolution theory 
of the S&nkhya-Yoga, The Ved&ntic view is entirely different from them ■ 
it it called vieBtiavddx, It is eatkArjiivAda, hut it holds that the cause 
appears to be the elect under a misapprehension; as for example id the dark 
a rope appears to be a serpent; similarly! Brahma appears to be the untverva 
under the influence of ignorance or Avidya. Wo shall have an occaeian 
to deal with the subject at its proper place* 

We hava already seen thafr KinArJa was the first philosopher who 
started the atomic theory of creation. What is atom (egu) ? It i* the 
minutest particle of a material substance beyond which you cannot proceed, 
otherwise it will involve you in repr^'m* orf infinitum* It is therefore, 
the exteomost minute particle. To those who arc suffering from Greek 
mania and see in everything a Greek origin, the remarks of Max Muller arc * 

pertinent* H lt is no doubt very tempting to ascribe a Greek origin to 
Kan Ad a 1 s theory of atoms. But suppose that the atomic theory had really 
been borrowed from a Greek source, would it not be strange that Kanijp/a 
atoms arc supposed naver to assume visible dimensions till there is a 
combi nation of three double atoms (Tryanuka), neither the simple no t 
the double atoms being suppose I to bo viable by thams$1vm Ido not 
remember anything like this in Epicurean authors and it seems to me to 
give quite an independent character to KinlkWt view of ths nature 
of an atom." Max Muller's six systems o! Indian philosoppy p, 440* i 

Lower down on the sama page, he says. th But though we may discover 
the same thought in the philosophies of KauAik and Empedocles the form 
which it take* in India is characterlstiondly different from ifci Greek 
toffs*” 


This leads n@ ti the qualities proAmd in a Butetance by the artificial 
means, as for example* a potter pro iaeei a pet from the qUj whmh ii 
originally dark in colour but by the action of haaS it brumes red* 
There a re lw> view* about this chm*a which is wrought in ths pit* 
The first view is that each atom of the pat is bik*l ; the what* pot U 
destroyed by the action of fire and by the sa 113 action of fir*, the while 
pot ia reconstruoteJ atom by atom I& is cillaJ t 1 upuk&v\j i ) 

Tha other view is that the change b produced by the motion of heat in the 
pol without any dissolution and restoration of the atoms- The latter view 
is called Pi Sharapov Ada See Chapter VII* Ahoitn I 

and Sutra 6, 

Now let ns earns to the logical aide of the Vaiafejtki which Gautima 
developed into « scientific system. It ta dealt with by Kartell in a crude 
form in Chapter IS. AtmSka 2 Sdtras 1. 2* 1 give the verbatim translation 
in my own language with the help of Gautama's logic ta show tint the 
Logical system as developed by Gautama is indigeneo*. 

1, The inferential knowledge consists in the feats that it Is its cause, 
effect, associate, opposite or eo*inherent. 

Wa have in the sCUra, the symbolical or inferential knowledge 
explained; (t) we infer an effect from its cause ; as by seeing the Hoods in 
a, river wo infer the rainfall on the upper part of the Ejjnntrj* It is called 
Seflavat t%«^} by G-ultima ; (2} inference af sffeot from theoauae consists 
jn foretelling certain result by seeing certain sign?, %s for ox itflpie, by 
seeing black clouds, you at once predict the future rainfall ; it is culled 
Purvavat (swcg) by Gautama. (3) The inference arl*ed from seeing one pair 
of a thing as to the similarity of the other ; as for instance* by seeing a 
golden key, yon infer that tho lock is al=i golden or from iron pest]*, 
you infer that the mortar is also made of iron. {4) From seeing one 
hostile pair, yon infer the existence of another, a? for example, when yon 
see: an angry serpent, yon infer that there must be lurking an ichneumon 
in some hiding place. (5) We make an inference of a thing from seeing 
one part of it, as for example, by touching hot water, we infer that it must 
have been heated by fire or sun, the essential part of which is heat. The 
last three i I lustrations come under 4 dmdnyat$ drfslaw of Gaqfema. 

We now come to the second eutra which runs thus; : M Mfc is ife 1 and 
isfeLion of cause and effect proceed from syllogism/' In the £utra H 4 itfl J 
means the proposition to be proved ; *it p mean* else instrument (middle 
term) by which the conclusion ia arrived at. Take for example 
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f te mountain b fiery* 

■\ It ig £moky. 

The iylbgiaea it exposed in the form of an an thy mem*. Here in 
the above illustration the fire ia the Oiuae of smoko or gmoke is pervaded 
by fife but not vim psrta. The fire is, therefore, called ryflpaka or eldhym 
dams podding to the major term of the Aristotelian Logie ; the smoke 
is vyfipya or s&dhiiu or middle term of the ArbtofcdUn Logie, The 
P^kst is the minor term ; let ns now put the above e a thyme me in the 
iyllogistie for in- 

1* The mountain is fiery, 

2. Because it is smoky, 

3. Where there U smoke, the re is fire ; as for example, kitohm* 

4 This moontain has smoke ; 

S, Therefore this mountain has fire $ 

Th« first member of rbe eylbgism i B called pratijn* or eno nation ■ 
the second member is called apadcsa, ietu tivga, pram*{i* ftD)J kftJ11|ia ' 
(See. IX, 2-4.) The third member is called airfare an a by Kandda'a 
school and uddharana by Gautama; it is the major premise in the Ar4to J 
lien Logie. The fourth member b called a»a*a*d/taa« by the VaiYeajka 
school and vaayo by Gautama, It is a minor premise in the modem 
Logic. The fifth member of the syllogism is called fra^dmn^i by the 
Vaie'efika school and nujitniii by Gautama, 

The invariable concomitance of the smoke and fi rc fy-s-^ 
Vyipaka) is called prnidAi by Kanflda (see Il L U) J d 
Gautama, It plays the most important part in the I D di ail JiJ * 
Logic; bet m the Greek system of Logie on which the modern k ° f 
system is hated, the flares and mood, are very important * fJ ma 
them, the modern Logic is made very simple sod mecfjferf 
not require much thinking as you have to do i 0 determine th , m ' 
able concomitance of the ptrvader and tfce p,^ ® 

to a fallacy which is called anaprfYc by Kin&da and faf«t h 7 A J** 
Goofama, The invariable concomitance of the pervTdar aSl * 

dcdissnchthattho circle of the former ia larger than that of th 7T‘ 
and therefore contains it, latter 
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In the annexed fixate the larger circle A B 0 
i* of the ore and the smaller one is that of the 
smoke. 


In other words the smoke is- contained in the Bra and it* uireb 
is smaller tbftn Chat of the firo. Tha smoke i* Called Jfffjt and the Bra 
b the If the oirck of tha fin£* is fully covered by that of 

tha iiapt i, * s it fills within that oF tha lin££ T tha conclusion will 
rali l an J fcbero will ha no falUey« If the Birch oF tha tinga fills 
oataido tha enrol* of tha ling* of a portion of it fitf<t \mbh the 
circle of the tingi an 1 another portion falls inside another circle, there 
will be Fallacies, Ken&da hae clarified them under three beada (see IIL 
I- 15); they aw; (I) aprasidttk*; (2) ojm;(3) sandigdha* When the 
circles of tha ling i and tha Unga are totally outside-, the fallacy of aprusi* 
ddkm (major premise) arises* As for example 

I* Where there is a moke, there is an fl#s, 

2, If or a iamoke, 

*■ Here is an mas. 

Hera in the present example, the fallacy arises by reason of there 
being no QonccuniUuQO between the ting (smoke) and the Urtgi (ass). 

When the airole of the lingtt is outside the circle of the minor term* 
the fallacy is Called aiua or the fallacy of tha minor premise, Take for 
example. 

All those who have wings fly* 

An wb has wings, 

# 

Therefore at. ass Hies, 

In the above instance we see that an ass does not possess wings ; the 
tin pa does not exist: in the paisa, Tha result it that the conclusion 
arrived at La erroneous. 

If the oirob of the lUga is larger than that of the lingt there will be 
a fallacy called wandigdhm or ajuiMn^io* KaniJa hi ms elf has explained 
It by an illustration (see 111 - 1 - 17 .) 
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Animals that have horns m OCW*, 

It his horns. 

It is, therefore* a buffalo* 

(!) Yon con equally argue* 

Animals that Ime borne are buffaloes, 


It has horns, 

it ir, therefore, & iuGalp, 


Here In the present ill aeration, wa see tbit the Ji*ys which inevitably 
fieoornpiniBa the ling* U found to Debt elsewhere also* The result ie 
incmchi-iive* It Tioktet the nils that the circle of tha ting® should 
fill entirely within the circle of the lingi and not even a portion of 
it thouH fall outside of it. 

We shall hive a further oacision to do id with the fallacies when we 
corns to treat Gautama’s system of Logie where he has full? developed them, 
Wd hitJ ftfldi with the Logical portion of Vatsift eka at great length to 
show shit Gmtama borrowed the materials for his -superstructure from the 
indigccypiB source. 


Kamila has not separately dealt with the mean* of prod ; he gives the 
division of cognition or knowledge as follows : — 

Vidyl, knowledge, cog nit ion , 


Perea pthn 

-±2 _ 

1 


j 

Lawrence 


S efc su a 1 Ei tra*Seu fts&l 


Memory 

i 


Super-natural. 


i 


recollection in the 
waking state. 


t 


dream 


5 modes mentioned above verbal test!many comparison. 

From this chaotic state of division of cognition, it was for Gautama to 
develop his four maana of proof with which we shall deal later on. 

Kan & la baa compose 1 an nkltiivi work tmbraoing hoth mental and 
natural philosophies in the afttra alyle in ten books ; the whole work does 
nut *eetu to hi the work of one mm. It is highly probable that the 
followers of the Vais'epik & sctnol added the sutras from time to time as 
occa ion arose. The whole work had dieted before Buddhism flourished in 
India. Tho school of the former U called Af4iaviin<i**ik<i and that of the 
latter is called rainai # iia by San ka rich & rye. 
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The number of sQtraa, the Ahaikat and chapter* appear* from the 
following table 


Chapters 

Ahmka I 

Ahnika II. 

Total 

Grand Tutal 

A '** ! 

i 

SI 

17 

43 


ii 

31 

-*r 

37 

63 


in 


21 

40 

W 


IV 

13 

a 

11 

24 

J 

V 

IS 

as 

4* 

w 

* 

VI 

IS 

16 

82 


VII 

25 

23 

S3 

i 

A 

VIII 

11 

a 

1? 

k 

t 

IX 

IS 

13 

23 


X 

7 

0 

16 

370 


It ia a Tery small treatise containing only 370 iQtrae, After KanAJa 
many works dealing with both NyAya Vais'e?ika systems of philosophy were 
written; it it useless to enumerate them here in this short treatise. 


Wo have three' comment arte* on the Vais'ieika eitras which ere very 
popular. U}Upak4m by Sankara Mis'ia (2) Vivritti by Jay a NArAyan* Tarka 
PatahAnana BhattAchArya (3) BhA|ya by Chandra KAoU Bbatk&eh&rya. 

Besides the above, there are many minor works dealing with the to Lets 
of the Vais'efika school of philosophy. 
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Bafor* closing the diso-juras on the Vais'eeika system X may mention 
<lie translation of Bas'apidlrtfcia S'Astra from the Chinese text hy 
Prot, H. Ui of Satflshn College, Tokyo, The Das'ap ad firth a s'flstra Wongs 
to the \We?ik* philosophy and has increased the number of the six 
categories of KanIda to tea. The Sanscrit original of the Chinese 
text has not yet been traced. 

Let us ins how far we Sod the view of KaaAJii supported by Upaoi- 
**d. We find in Maitropwrjthe word nnu used as an adjective of wind 
(see VI. 35); there it means the smallest particle of wind. We again coma 
across in Chapter VII. H, the w^nls 'monad 1 , 'dyad'and triad.' It is 
not certain that fcheee words were used in the same sense whioh Kanflja 
subsequently attached to them. Again in Chapter VI. 14, we find-< an 
object to be proved cannot be investigated without the moans of proof," 
The words used in the original are praa^t ate! praaeja which have 
become fixed in meaning in the school, ol philosophy. It j s use levs to 
multiply such examples j a reader of the Up.uijats will find many B[)oil 
eramples in them They are really the origin of the different extern* in 
which their authority is paramount (See I. 13 ; X. 29 of the YajjW ka 


This school of philosophy was founded by Ak ( apAi, or Goutama. W, 
know nothing about him with certainty; wo cannot lay whether be J, th. 

:::: ^ hi r\T of ths * - su*»* «*. 5 ; 

' y- 2>W olAhiljl. The whole story of Indra and Ahalyfi « dee, 

Jot d 'It i ^ 65 ' ?S “ mytb ^ t0 KqmftriJ * Bhai 1». See the 
tbn.tndyolMImhn^atP.CL 11 ! of vol. XXVIII 0 fS, 
B. H. Goutamaaha* Aksapflda is totally a different F e„on. In this con non. 
uon, I may menl'oo the history of Indian Logic by the late Dr. Satie*. Chap. 

Ifc wTn n aiDm * 01 l0hfl1ftr ftf ti8 **“* Th * Work out 

by the Calcutta Umwr.it, after the death of the great scholar »a 

lear^ ^ ^ TQji411 s ^'» * Logic and a monument d 

learning With great reject to the learning and erudition of the leased 

-cholar, I may be permitted to say that he was fl o much biassed with the 
pro.Hellenic and pro-Btiddhisiic notion, that he saw everywhere in the 
Nyfcy. rttn* the Hellenic and Buddhistic influence. The dates *in Dh l 
him am imaginary and his view that Ak ?r 4 da and Goatam. are t _L 
thfferent persons has eo basis, in a word, he has drawn much on bis 

—-»*"** ^ f ™ m th? valDa of *- book whinh 

otherwise very qeeful. He starts from certain assumptions * n J plausible 


* 


> 
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theories which he oonaidors to be fact*. As I am *?ritiii£ a small tratth** 
I ehall hare no occasion to rofer to hta viowa in detail and critiais-e tboiii r 
I therefore leave alone the learned scholar with the above r&miyk to the 
etndenta of Indian logio to form their own independint opinion about him- 

The Indian view is that the founder of tbs system is Gont&ma ftfio* 
A. k$&p lSl., 1 a and no ana will endorse the startling propositioo that Akfluplda 
is different from Gontami. 


Gontame's sOtras as they exist at present ara in five obepterv a» ihown 
in the following table t— 

Sfttma. 


Chapter. 

Ahnika I 

Ahnika II 

Total 

Grand Total 

I 

41 

20 

61 


II 

63 

68 

134 


in 

73 

77 

156 


IV 

68 

51 

no 


V 

43 

34 

67 

531 

' i —| 




I have given the number of the aUm from the Vizianagram Saoeerit 
# BBr,ef ’ Benares edition j but fo other editions the Dumber varies. The 
moat reliable and ancient corameotary is that of Vataijana about whose 
tine we know nothing. ill guesses about him are like e blind man 
groping in the dark. 

A vast literature bos grown round the edtra* of Go tame in the form of 
Iheeonnueotarios and original treatises which it is useless to enumerate 
** in . f re8efit tlieBis; but only few of them are given below. 

1. Udyotkara e V^rtika. 

2. VAchsepali MiVris Nylya Vflrtika tdtjvary* tikS. 

3. L-dayaniehAry-i’e TiUperya psrie'uddhi. 

4. \ is w* Natba Paflolianana's Goutsm S litre vritti. 


\ 
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Thu object of all the systems of philosophy is the attainment of 
niaVeyaja, tlm highest bliss. Dhanna, according to KanaJa, leadi to 
the attainment of tha worldly prosperity and perpetual bliss hereafter. 

The rame is claimed by Gautama for his eii'sen oatagories. “«y under¬ 
standing the real nature of the eiitefin categories", Says Gautama, “one 
attains the highest bliie-'* What are they? lie enumiratss them ia 
the opening *ufra of the Nyijo Sutras , they are an the following in Mas 
Muller's language ■ 

L Pram^na, means of knowledge. ^ppoof| 

2. Pnmma p objects of Is no nr] edge. (proof) 

3. 6 am sky ftp doubt. 

4 Prayojana, purpose. 

5- Drt|i lut^ instance* 

ft, Slddhlnta* ftstabliahed truths ^ 

7. Ay* java* premiaca (epilog™) 

8. T,trka t reasoning. (/EsJireiio par ciadju^io-Mpn a^i itapwthiU) 

9. Nirnaya* conclusion (deoiaion or final judgments 

10. argumentation. 

IK Jalp» r sophistry* 

IS. Vitandft, wrangling, Cavilling. 

13, Hetwabhfisa, fallacies 

14 Chhala, quibbles. 

15* Jaiip false analogies 

16* ttfgrabafitbhiiij unfitness for arguing. 

1 have gives my own translation} la buckets whiftror I thought 
afloeasary* 

The first allegory, namely, ptnotna k divided into four (l) frat r^kea (per¬ 
ception (2) Anum&rsa(iufftreoee) (3) Upamiua fcompiriaau) and S ibda (verbal 
testimony}. Pratyakla (perception) is defined in Sutra 4 as u cognition arising 
from the contact of the sense organs ivftb their object? hut not that &ri#iog 
froQi the word of mouth* aud being invariablo and certain." According to 
Goutama pficaptiou ie caused by the contact of the ?enao organs, wlz : the 
eye. tbe ear, the tongnaj the nose and touch with their different objects; ho 
further particularise* it as not caused by tbe words of mouth without seeing 


the object*, The third rer|ni9itg of perception is its invariability. A* hr 
example, perception of mirage, *>iu> f*i*tt*> wHI-o'-Uu-wiip, fbt* m#rg*** 
do act come under Gautama** da initio a. The fourth requisite is that there 
should not he any doubt about it a3 for sa=Unsc, you should net have any 
uaoaruinty as to a pillar being a pillar or a m*n. VHtsY&yaua explains it 
by saying that the soul in nontaet with the mattot coiner in contact with the 
esijhb organa which in their turn Gome iu contact with the object?. It it* eer» 
thinly kd improvement on did uncertain dofmitioo of K&nddain Chapter IX* 
Ahniki lm It wij the belief of the aliments thtt the ray* from the aye 
travelled to the ubjoc* and caused perception. Gautama's definition of 
perojptioE) embraces seui&tions received by a)! the eense organs ; !i»onling 
to him seeing a man in n piUar in darkness or mirage in the desert Joe* not 
come under the definition of percept Eon. 

Second means of kio fledge acjurdiu* to him is iufsrenee J it is of three 
kind* (I) pdrvavafc, (’2) e'fttfatfatp {31 hAdi Aoyeto drif Um. (S) lEfrreuca 
about the effect ay sing from seeing the cause, &■, for instance, teeing the 
black clouds, one prediet? the future rail fall. i2) Inference about tbs 
G&Uifl arising from easing the offset, a? for example, from the floor! ia a 
river, one infers tho rainfall on the upper bank of the river. |3J tWmaa 
experience, as for example, at Cawnparfl I see a man whom l saw a few 
days ago at Allahabad ; I maka an infrrenoa that be must have come from 
there. 

The thirl raoia o! weiring know!frige La oomptrison ; if l under an 
imp rasa ion that a fro* yaoe<ti is a quadruped resembling a domestic cow, happen 
to be in a jungle and see a b&s giueat corresponding to the descripti -n 
given to me, I recojrnive it at ones ai boi j?iwU This means of proof or 
knowledge la what is called comparison* 

The fourth moans of proof ia exiled verbal testimony* It is defined aa 
the statement of a reliable person who, according to V ktsyAyana, ia on 0 
who has himself perceived fl thing and explain* it iu its true light, Such 
a person can be both among the Aryae and barbarians (ruleehe h bat)- It is 
of two grinds ; (1) dri|tirtha (2) adri^irtha The former La the state¬ 
ment which enjoin a aomethiiig, the effect of which ia visible hem at once ; 
as for example the direction to take bath every day to avoid unclean tines?. 
The latter ia the statement which eapies something the effect of which is 
produced in the life hereafter; aa Tor example, the direction to perform an 
Agnbtama to attain heaven. In chapter II Ahaika 2, Gautama has dis* 
gevacd ether means of proof, such a*, traditioiip presumption, probability and 
non-eiistanne which he says are included in the verbal testimony and infer 
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ence. As they do not tear on the present discussion, I need not enter into ^ 

details about them* 

Wo no* cone to the second category called prune 1 /a, the objects of 
knowledge or proof. They are the following :— 

1 , Attuu, the soul; ( 2 ) a'ariri, the body ; (3) iadriya, the tense organa j 
( 4 ) art ha, objects of sense ; (5) buddhi, knowledge 1 ( 6 ) tnanas, the mind ; (?) 
pravriti, activity, ( 8 ) dofla, failing; (9) pretyabWva, metempsychosis, UO) 
phala, fruit; ( 11 ) dub^ misery ; ( 12 ) apavarsa, ealvation. 

The aoul, the first object of knowledge ie expliinad as being possessed of 
delire, baked, effort, happiness, misery and knowledge. According to 
Gautama, there are certain signs or marks from which yon can infer the 
existence of the soul They are volition, hatred, effort, happiness, misery and 
.knowledge. It is the aoul which wills, hates, shows activity, feels happj 
or unhappy and is conscious. It ie certainty an improvement on the 
definition of Ka^lda and much simpler, (See chap III, Ahniks 2 , 
aittra 4.) Cartesian CogitO trgo utm JimitB it to human &ul only \ m the 
pre-ent definition animal and vegetable lives are also included, 4 

The second object of knowledge is the human body J it is defined as 
being the habitation of activity, seas# organs and objects, lou cannot 
ihow activity without the machinery which is the corporeal body ; second¬ 
ly, all the sense organa reside in the body; thirdly, it is the habitation of , 
sensations, in other wards wit bone the corporeal body, you oinuat perceive 
external objects or be conscious of any internal feelings. 

Tffae third object of knowledge is the sense organ, five in number, made 
of five elements as shown in the following table with the objects of sense 
and the constituent definenU, 


-Sense organs. 

Objects. 

Ele mantes 

Non 

Smell 

Earth. 

Tongue 

Taste 

Water, 

Eye 

Colour 

Fire. 

Skin 

Touch 

Air. 

Her 

Sound 

Ether. 


} 



























According to the ancient Hindu philosophy, theta are fi^e elements as 
aliawti in the™above table which may be classified an solid, liquid, lummox 


pas coca in etfaerie nubatiiiaes. 

The objeeta of sense* *b ebottn ia the eboTe talk owitituto the t 
abjeat of knowledge. 

Ws come to the 5tb object of proof called knowledge or cognition. 1 be 
author does not define it hut gives it* vyaonym* as aen B »tion and know- 
lefge j hut iu tbs SJnkya philosophy it ie mu internal organ called innitl 
by which yon make diMtiwaatioti. Ueoe io the Kylyaand. Vais egika 
schools, the word ie used lor the act itself bat not the organ. ^ p 

Wo tioine to the eimth object of proof oalled md*e* or itiiad. It is an 
internet organ which receives the impressions of the external objects 
eonaweficfl/si but not timwli^uouatg. Here is no tiwb thing *»■"*•■» in 
the European philosophy; it U a medjtim [fobuis r»*a) on whiflU impressions 
of external objects are mwlc. Tbe soul 0t eg* becomes conscious of these 
impressions when made upon this or^au i in order to make tbs soul eoascioua 
of the impression* they should be made consecutively but not simultaneously. 
If my rnuna U engaged in reeling an interesting novel, l do not bear the 
sound of the clock iu my library ; this fafit proves tbs existence of man a*. 
In European philosophy we have ego and non-ego but not thia medium. 
The former is called the miad or soul; the latter is called matter. The exis¬ 
tence el manoi as an independent objiflt of proof etrengtheas the belief 
that the philosophical system of India is iudiganeue. 

Wo Come next to the seventh head, via., activity consisting of the action 


or speech, mind and body which may be either far good « bad. The 
following table will explain it-fully :— 


■—' — " —□ — T T 

QrgmB 

Bad actions 

Good actions. 

Body 

Killing, stealing, 
fornication- 

Good conduct, protection, 
gift. 

Speech 

FaUebeod, slander, 
harshness. 

Truth, study and speaking 
courteously. 

Mind 

Jealousy* Atheiim, d*«w to 
passes the weaStb of 

another 

Mercy* faUb and non-sdeBires 

















We now come to the ei^htt heed vix., the human toiling or weakness. 

It U at i holintticR to Jo good or evil; like or dislike ars the filling of* man. 

We now come to metempsychosis, the ninth object of knowledge, In 
tbe origin it jitfro, the word used is prctyabhGva which literally fB«n» ‘the 
Etate of death'; Gautama has discussed the subject very fulty in Chap IV. 
Atinika I. BQtm 10 aud Chapter 111, Ahnike 1 Shtraa lft*27- Tbe 
whole Sanscrit Literature from the Vedas down to the Purhcaa and Tantrae 
to permeated with tbe idea of rebirth ; even S'Atya Muni believed iu it 
and gave it prominence in bis iahna doctrine. It is no* admitted by 
the European scholars that the doctrine of transmigration of soul was 
known to the Vedifl fi-g'ts. It to useless to Clio quotations here, when thtre 
to no dissenting voice. In the Greek philosophy before Fythngor**, we 
da not find any refs recce to the Irene migration of soul ; it is believed by 
many that this doctrine of metempsychosis was imported into Greece by 
Pythagoras. With the exception of the Semitic people, all the nations 
of the world believe in te-ieoamation ot ro-birtb, As tbia subject is very 
Important and big votames have been written on it, w« leave it tor the 
study ol the students of philosophy. 

Tbe tenth head to fruit or result ; it to nn object arising from the 
tilings p reduced by activity in the language of Gout am a. When one to 
inclined to do good or evil, ho would be naturally moved to like or dislike 
a person or thing. This activity will produce a result which is called 
ph Ua or cense quince and is cither desirable or undesirable, acceptable 
or unacceptable, 

Eleventh in order is misery which is pain. Whatever is painful to 
misery. The total eradication of it is salvation which is the 12th head. 
The definition of salvation is not different from what is given iu sutrn 1, 
of Chapter 1 ol the Sinkhya Fravacban* Sutra. 

After describing the various eub-divisions of the second category, wo 
now come to saKu'aya or doubt which is the third category. Contains 
says in antra 23 “Doubt arises from the conflicting judgment with 
reference to the differentia by virtue of the appearance of the common 
aD j numerous qualities, contradictious and the irregularity of perception 
and non-perception,** I have translated it according to tbe view of Vitiyi- 
yana. The author analyse? doubt and divides it into five parts, (1) etnrevr. 

firirvivsrr Fawn: It to a conflicting judgment with reference to the 
peculiar characteristic of the species arising from the appearance of 
general or common qualities of the genus. As for example, we see a 
wooden pillar at night; a doubt auses whether it to a human being sr 
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. 9 pillar. It ponwaos tbs genar*! quality of length and breadth in common 

with mm j in snob * conflicting strata, ono desires to inquira into the 
special quality of the object about which there is a doubt* 

. (2) wwnrw. febiFiet fW : It U a conflicting judgment with 

reference to the .special oharaataristia of the Bpaoiae arising from tha 
spietra'ise of the numerous quilitfes, a* fur ex imple, the difftfeniin of 
sound is its being proluoad by ciuenasion, A doubt arises whether sound 
is a Bubatauaa, quality or iiation aa the above said differentiating 
mart exists in all of them. 

(3) rairfiiTw. firtwr^el FswtT It fe a conflicting judgment with refer- 
enoo to the special quality arising from oontradiatiuo*; no for wimple, the 
eoul. Its existence oan bo proved by advancing certain arguments ; on the 
other band, its non-exiBionuo an be proved, by advancing squally strong 
arguments. In suoh a state of conflicting arguments, a donbt naturally 
arises, 

(t) a*«v=saq**wrai fawwt It is a ooufliotiog judgment with 

reference to the epwial q lality arising from the irregularity or defeat in 
perception. As for insUnoe, one seas water in a tank ordinarily ; the same 
is reflected by the sun's r*yi in summer in a sandy desert as in a mirage, 
A doubt arises as to whe ther there is wader or not by reason of the optical 
illusion or defect, 

* 5, wfewwemawftr brhvr^wl fwww: It is a conflicting judgment with 

reference ta tbe special quality arising from the irregularity of non-percep¬ 
tion ; as for instance, a radish which eaunot be presumed to have water 
ins id a it by its appearance- A doubt arises whether there is water in it 
or not. 

Othsr com men fetors have reduced the above five elements to three 
only. According to them, the reading will be os follows I— 

1. wwrvwirmw xew «vafwwinn fwwi: 

4 It is a conflicting judgment with reference to the special quality od 

account of the irregularity Or defect in perception or mm-percept ion due 
to the appearance of the common qualities, 

2. «%«wwf»ixvwwsT*^™t»fxw*ra; fwtwr^wl fwww* I* [, a 
oonflfeting judgment with reference to the special quality by reason of the 

' irregularity or defect in perception or non-perception due to the appearance 
f/ of tbe numerous qualities* 

**m**$*w**x***mwt It jg * ocolHatitig 

jadamant with refersafra to tbe special quality hj reason of the irregularity 
or defeat in the perception or non-perception dtie to aoptradictioDi* 


A 
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We new 091X14 to the fifth category called prxyojxna Or purpose. It fa ^ 

tie fined as the object, the aim or end of one's activity. It U the object 
which one Idas to obtain or avoid. Every one in this world acts with 
lOkiiB object iti view. As U wait saiJ, 

** n % r mn 4 f xwmwtifF* mi ** * 

Even, i [it ati o{ weak intellect will not twt wit bent an and in ^iew* 

Xbft fifth GaE*££tfry n drt?l&tita or instiiiofl. It da fined bv Goutnnm 
id a Mrs 25. "The object in which there is subjective parallelism of th# 
people and critici is an instance” It retires explanation. Instance 
|e a familiar thins; by shoving which an i goo rant person and a person who 
u die posed to exaaine everything with earn tiny, can understand an 
unknown thing eaeily. Id form it resembles up a dun or analogy and 
by reason of its being a mem a of proving an unknown thing, it resemble* 
uddtaranu or major premise. 

We now come to the sixth category called the established truth or 
$i>ldh&titx It ie ia the language ot Goa tarns a rule of a school, hypo* 
thaela and implication. Thera id a difference of opinion amongst the 
commentators as to whether the sltra ia by way of definition or division. 

It in reality embodies the deficit ion but also suggests the method or 
principle of division of the established truth. According to V a tty ay an * r 
the established truth ie a rule laid down by a school or a rule based on a 
hypothesis or a theory or a rule which follows by implication. According A 

to the commentator of tha Nyflyavurtika, the ifltra of Gontama meant 
“established truth is the rule of aseertaineneot of a school or a proposition. 1 ’ 

The SHlhdefu also means an ascertained view of a school or the final 
conclusion in the premises, which according to the Mim&nsA school of 
philosophy are subjttt. do ubt, objector's view, reply and conclusion. (See 
the introduction to the study of Pfirv* Mij&AnaA (pp. XII and XIII of vol, 
XXVIII of S. B, H., 

The author has divided the SiddhSnta into 4 heads as will appear from 
the following table » 

Siddh&nta. 

• I 

Smrvatantra PratiUntra Adbikarart* Abhynpagama 

The first is Sure * (cl u fra Si'&fMACs. It ia she principle which though 

allowed in a particular cohoot ie not opposed to that of any other school. y 

It ie. therefore, an established truth which is not against any school and 
on whiih all the schools are agreed but which h a special tenet of a 
particular school. As for example, the eyes etc, are tense organ*, colour 
etc. are the objects of ^anse and the earth etc. are the elements, 
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Tht second is jaral ifflnfM iiJdAdista; it w the principle proved fifo® 
f~ t]| e etjininoD school but not provable from another tohool. It requina* 
further elucidation. The Vaia'ejika and Nylya *re common ecbwk of 
philosophy r while the Pflrva tolmAnsl end PltaiMlTmine* together 
constitute soother school. According to the Ny4r*-v&i& *?iha schools of 
philosophy sound is not eternal ; on the contrary, according to tb* 
Mimanisft school it js eternal. Though SAbkljya and Yoga are common 
1 schools of philosophy, jet faler t* they are at variance on many points, 

VitsTAjana has enumerated their point* of difiersnce. Any principle or 
os l a Wished truth which is accepted by one echool but not by another aoxl 
on which there is a difference of opinion is called pntitantr* HddhdnU, 

This third is Adhiksran* SiddhAuta. It is dekoed as that on the 
proof ot nbich the other ancillary subject is proved. When a general 
proposition is proved, the particular proposition under it is thereby 
proved. An for instates when tho existence of the soul is proved, the 
ftimillary subjects iuob as the existence of the seme organs and their 
Ejects are thereby proved, Tito seme organs and the objects are dependent 
^ on the soul for their existence. 

The fourth Lind of Siddhlilts, is called AMyupgama si&fJinfa. Is 
ns defined as examination of the special topio though not dealt with 
yet inferred. Whan a special topic is not laid down anywhere, but t 
, interred from the general ta nonr of the school, it is oslled AfeAs/Kpe?fiM« 

SwMMata. As for example, there is a general proposition ‘sound is a 
sub stance. 1 When it is ati existing aubetmw, the discuss ion as ti its 
eternality or nan-eternal ity comos under AbAytipag&m.* SiddAdnta, 

We now com* to the Tth category which is very important: it is 
syllogism or more properly the members of » syllogism ; it is nowhere 
defined but its division is given in sutra 32- There are, according to 
Gun tarn a, five mem here known aeuyars or limbs. The first ons is 
called prtxtijMO enunciation or propositionJ the second is Iriu, raison ; 
* the third is dri?i4nta example cr more properly a major premise with 
*n example i the fourth is upmasia or minor premise and the fifth and the 
last is called or conclusion, The first two constitute an 

c lath v me me in the modern Logic and th e other three are the premises 
aud conclusion of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

! frnems. 


3 oh 

Socrates is a man. Minor premise 
Them fore Socrates is mortal, Con 



Aristotelian 

syllpgism. 


Conclusion. 
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( 32 ) 

The VeJMta school of philosophy baa accepted calf the lei ft three 
w hicb coastit q to the Aristotelian ejlUygis® J the Arhat school bee Increaeed 
the member to tec. 

The fi*ft member of the Goutamian ejjbgiam celled Pratijilfi or 
enunciation is defined ei the pointing of the thing to be proved. It is 
the proportion which ia to he proved, as far example ‘sound is non-eternal.’ 

We now come to the second member of syllogism called &siu or ravon. 

It is a means of proof by reason of it. similarity or dessimilarity with the 
example (maj or premise}. If it is similar or homogenous with the example 
it ie called cn or affirmative j and if it is dissimilar or heterogenous* 
it is called negative or sera^a. It requires an explanation. Them are 
three terms in a syllogistic reasoning. The major term is called sftdbya, 
the middle term ie A<<w or i&tahan a and the minor term is called y air a. 

In the Gout am tan Logic, the major premise contains an example which is 
on all fours with it either in the affirmative or negative form. In this 
system of logic* vj&pti (pervasion} plays ani mporUut port. The concomitant 
relation between the tAdhya and rfidbana or ketu is called vjApti. As 
for instance, smoke is invariably acoompained by Ere. In other wards, ^ 
tbs relationship of vykpya (contained i. e. smoke) and vjipaka 
(eootainer t. a. fire) is vyipti ; because the circle of fire is greater than 
that of smoke. (See at P, 19) As for instance, when we say “Whore 
there » smoke, there is fire”, we see the invariable concomitance or 
accompaniment of smoke with fire. It is an affirmative instance (anvaya). 

The opposite of this is net true} we cannot say “where there is no 
emoke, there is no fire”, because we see no smoke in a red hot iron. ^ On the 
other hand the proposition ‘where there is no fire, there is no smoke’ is true 
and is a negative example (Vyatireka), According to Gautama, the 
Vyipti can therefore, be both in the affirmative or negative forms. 

Take the examples of he (a or wtduAivw in both affirmative and negative 
forme. 

I, Affirmation (Anvaya). 

Sound is non-eternal (enunciation). 

/. it is produced (Ar/u). 

II. Negation (Vyatireka), 

Sound is non-eternal. 

/„ it is not non-pr educed. 

We now come to the third member of a syllogism called example 
(major premise). Its definition given by Goutame ie embodied in sfitrse 
36 and 37 “by reason of the eimibtity or dissimilarity with the proposition 
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( 33 ) 

to be proved, an anstouice on account of it* partaking of it§ nature h Called 
major premia or example^ 1 . 

The illustration* both affirmative and negative will fully explain the 
above definition* 

I. —Affirmative (aDVayn)- 
The mountain ie fiery* 

V It is smoky. 

Where there is amoks, there is fire* as kitchen* fire hearth etc,* 

II, —Negative (Yyatkeka). 

The mountain is fiery. 

V It is not noil-smoky. 

A non-Hery is non-smoky* as a tank or a lake etc. 

Vyati re ha (negative) major premise is obtained by obversion and eon- 
version of the auv&ya (affirmative) major premise as explained by the 
illuit rat ions given below* 

Where there is smoke, there is fire {affirmative}. 

Where there ie smoks, there is not non-fire {obvirsien). 

By conversion we get 

Where there U not non-fire, there re smoke. Negative (Vyatireka). 

In order to get a (Vvatireka) negative form, obvert the affirmative 
(atsvavaj major premia ■ then convert it as illustrated above. The vyatirekai 
therefore, involves a double process of first ohvemon and then conversion 
of the affirmative major premise, called contra position. 

We now com* to doil with the fourth member of u syllogism called 
upanaja or minor premiss* It ie dF two kinds: (!) affirmative-or 
negative as will bo better explained from the following illii at rations 

A. Affirmative, 

The monctain is fiery, 

V It is smoky. 

A smoky, is firry as kitnhco. 

This mountain is smoky, 

EL—Negative. 

The mountain is fiery. 

V It is not iiQU-sinoky. 

A ncuj-fierji ie non-smoky* (ns a tank) 

This mountain is not non-smoky. 

The Bret is Btrbm of the first figure of the Aristotelian Logic; 
the second if omufrai of the 2nd figure of Arittofcalian Logic. The 
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reasoning in the Goiaraiau and Aristotelian Logie ii the Mine. The 
former i< in its rudimentary forru, white the latter i» more improved end 
advanced. In the former, we have only two moods, *i*, Barbara 
in the aiuwyt form and cawnfr/s in the ryuiiVela form. We have to 
reduce all the syllogistic reasonings to either of these forma. We have 
practically two uiooda only from the first end second figures. In the 
Aristotelian Logic, wo hare three figures with fourteen moods. The 
fourth figure with fire moods as we find in the modern Logic was 
added by Galen. 

We now come to the siyiinias or conclusion. It is the repetition 
of the enunciation ; we have two forms of conclusions either affirmative 
or negative. 

A. Affirmative. 

The mountain is fiery (Enunciation) 

V It is enmity (Henson) 

(A) A smoky is fiery m kit oh an or hearth (major premiss) 

( A) This mountain is smoky (minor premiss) 

(A) This mountain is fiery (conclusion) 

B. Negative. 

Tbs mountain is fiery (Enunciation) 

V It is not non-smoky (Keiisou) 

(A) A nun-fiery is non-smoky as a tank ora taka 4 major premise) 
(E) This mountain i-s not non-smoky (minor premiss) 

(R) This mountain is not non-liery (cotielusion) 

By ab vs reion, *ro get 
This mountain is fiery. 

Prom the above illustrations, we clearly sre that minor premiss the 
fourth member of the syllogism h the reason, < he second member slid 
the conclusion which is the fifth member is the enunciation—'the first 
member. 

Having dealt with the syllogism, we come to the Sth category called 
Tarka or reasoning. It is defined by Gautama in sftira 41, “In an 
object the reality of which is not known, the determination of the reality 
from the appropriateness of its cause is reasoning,'' When the reality 
of a thing is to be ascertained from its cause, it is called tarka. When 
we do not admit 'he truth of ;i proposition alleged, (he conclusion will 
csoeesarilj be absurd. It is Called rrduefio ad abturdtim as employed by 
Euclid in proving some of hit propositions. Aristotle has also employed 


( 35 ) 

is ini called it nduttepr dedusthntm *d vodtreot ^U*» on j 

Aristotle regarded the drat figure « psrfeot and did cot *™id« j 
ijilogieca many other figure vatia Qihaa it (»dM \* <*“£"?_* B _ J 
ofihf raced, of the first figure. This change>• «U«J rduutaofc i. 
either dM or osteosis* reduction or the mdiMt « 7*"** P" 
drdwef.fforfl cd ieijWeiSt* (reduction by deduotiou to imposubihtj) 

Ut u. explain the above with the mid of the toUe-ing iltartrritowt- 
Where there ie «noke, there ie fire. 

It ie * proposition the validity of which u not edraitfed by the 
opponent j the aoutradktory proposition tmjet necessarily be tree. 

O. Some smoky objects are not fiery. 

All smoky objects are burning wet fuels. 

O \ Some burning wet fuels are not fory. 

The oonolo.i.D i. obmrd. It i> **«* .f tb. 3rd figor.. *ta» 
b.i n g . i.lWy hit. n„i„ tmto.towto# “-“TV' 1 '* 
Th. remit i. .hot.ill tan to .«.pl the pr.p.>,t..o. 

t'Whpra tbers ii smoko i tb.ew is Sre, 

5 T— ... a.** ■**» “ i,sa .**•* 1 

It ie o decision or Bool jadgmnt .l.«r eeeommg th. ergumeilt. 

propoundsr of a proposition end the opponent. 

' V. now com# to tha Ke.hh-blob ioolode-(•») ^»‘'S""*"'- 1 '""; 
(111 J.lpo sopbietrr ood (131 VU**M wroogbog, o.v.lliog. The 

tllj tp v ■ Qr th&flOJt of a pnopoBiti&a 

Hgomeatatien » tha * eo JJJ . oot radiator* to the established 
ascertiyaed by proof end Th mentation according to 

truth .nd arrived at by fi« p«m„es t rh \ * ’ . 

ths definition of Uoatem* has four esssnt.al akmants. Tha first 

the oocepteuqe ofth..i." of either th. P ro,,o«r or th. oppo»r, Ttar. 

K* r L:., n . etna Lq favour fLTHl thff othiir agftinat it. tha 

era two ewes o , accept must na« been 

"tow » ^ of Tb „ 4i „ 0t 

4 tr.,ed ot by INI Of d of ,, tbe .ebj.ot of the 6r.t 

mode of reoeoning-e'» i a I'odoelio ii aintrdum the nibjeot of 

r S .7 “ ’ Th Jd J^tontotol. of orgo-.ota.ioo 

the 8th» category. n,» established trnth wblob is the subject 

1. .tat Iti oboold not 00.1 r.v«ra p „ vil<> ttat th. ,i.w ttat 

•£££&- A f “- d ■*■.- * ■ i,bs “‘ " M °" ,tiog 

of the premises, the subject of the 7 th category, 
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This kiod of reasoning called argumentation h employed iu an 
investigation of truth or in am eaqairy from a teacher with a view to 
acquire knowledge. 

Sophistry is the 11th category; it ia an argumentation with 
quibble?, false analogies and unfitness for arguing. Sophistry it argument** 
tion plus tha employ men t of quibble?* false anulcgisa and unfitness for 
arguing which are the false modes of reasoning. In sophistry and wrangling, 
the object is not the ascertainment of truth but a victory over an adversary* 
Sophistry, therefore# passages all the four elements of argumentation 
in addition to the employment of quibbles, fake analogies and unfitness 
for ironing. 

The l "2th category is vitandd or wrangling. Sophistry becomes 
wrangling when it refutes the position of the opponent. In a soph ia try, a 
propounder establbbee his position by meads of argumentation and fairs 
reMoniog* bia main object being to win his position by employment of 
true and false mock* of reasoning. Sophistry becomes wrangling p if the 
propounder assails the position of the opponent and thus establishes 
his own position. In the former, the prapounder establishes his pro* 
position, while in the latter he refutes the proposition propounded by 
the opponent. In both of them tbs object of the propounds^ is to obtain 
victory } in one by establishing bis proposition and in the other by 
assailing that of the opposer. 

M e now csoma to the 13th category which is very important. It is called 
or fallacy. Gan tain a has not defined it but has clarified it in 
sfitrs, 4 of ihmka 1# chap I, Il6ticdbA&$a literally means fake reason or one 
which bis the semblance of a reason* It is of five kinds according to 
Ooaliiu ; (I) savjabhiehara* (*) vsruddba* (&} prakaran usama# (4j sUh* 
yMMUs and f5> BULtfta are the five varieties of the fallacies* Ka^ld* 
^lb KiiwdbAOMi i by the word an*pid**'a as wo lure already seen* It is 
of three varictici according to him ; (ssa at p. 19), AunambhaUa# 
the author of Tarka smpgraha has also divided it into five as Eavyabhichfira, 
vimddha, satpratipak^a# asidha and Tidbit*. 

We take up the first variety called flavjabbiohlr* or discrepancy. In 
it, the KuOfc or hsfs is such that it exists with the thing to be proved and 
with its absence. TFo have seen that the reason or mark must co-exist 
with the major term (sldya) in order to make the pervasion (vyApti) valid, 
If the circle of the pervaded (vylpy* or beta) is larger than that of the 
pervader (vyApaka or iAdhji) aed applies te the ildhya and it* negation# 


bhere will triifl the fallacy called **vy*hAickdra or discrepancy, It i« 
identic&] with the samdipMa of the school. 

Take the following illnutratioEifl for eipl&o&tion * 

Word Le eternal 

V It i* untoueh^blt* 

I. AiErmafci ve {Barbara} 

Whatever ja intangible ii eternal 
Word is intangible. 

Word ia sternal 

II. Negative (Carnestm) 

Whatever ia nuo-etornal is tangible 
Word is not tangible. 

, B . Word ii not nan-eternal 

There in the above Uliirtrationi! there t« a fallacy in the major premia* 
by reason of the oirole of the vy&pya being wider than that of the vy&pa&ft* 
Take for initnnae, buldii cognition) which is both intangible and Don- 
eternal. 

Aonmnibhatta, the author of Turku earn grab a hu divided aabjabhiohir* 
into three heads, viz : {1) sidhfirana (S) as&dhArana (3) annpeamh&i'L W B 
have seen that to a valid vydpt' w the oirole of the Aitu is 
smaller than that of the sftdhya and is, therefore, included in it. When the 
circle of the Aeiu (roason) is so wide that it partially caters the sddAya and 
iti negation, it is called a&dhlrani as in the above illustration ; |bni when 
the circle of the raison ihe' ii covers the entire circle of the eldhya or its 
negative, it is called afkdhiriQ*- 
Sound ia eternal, 

V It h Bound. 

When the circle of the beta (reason; is so wide a* to cover the airnie 
of the sidhya and its negation, it is ci!l*J enup&aiphlrij In that cave 
one cannot have au a fie ijj or tpafiVeba major premise, S<t€ Tarkn 
Samgraha by Bodas at P* 44. Bombay edition. 

We cow dome to the lecond kind of fallacy called rf’-tiddAa by 
Gautama* When the reason (beta) ej contradictory of the proposition to 
be proved (eftdhya)^ it ii called iiru^ia ■ take for Lnstauae ^ 

Sound ia eternal, 
v it ia created, 

Whatever if created [a eternal, 

Sound ii created, 

*\ Soncd is eternal 


Here id the above Illustration, the ujfipi* (pervaeion) «*'* u ] a l J* 
uagaticm (vipikea)* Thsro cannot be the invariable uoJP.00mitar-c-e in t fl 
aase of eternal! ly and created things, but thart can be in the ease of 
eternality and non-created thing*, a* l° r example 

Whatever i* non -created it eternal, a* the «oul,^ , . ,. 

The cirrift* of Gontama coma a under aianapad re'o of the \ aie <** « 

pohool of philosophy (i« mt P. 19*) ^ 

We now coma to Pr tk&rin *nirn& the third kind of fiilluf a fln 
two imaon* equally strong are given ao that 0110 ona 

cond 0*100 and the othsr yields anoth&r oontrftdiotory eonoluaion, the fall 
is of tha prakariiiiaiama or the equally balanced reason* The ° owm 9 


illustrations will er plain it better : 

Sound is eternal. 

V It is audible. 

WhaUver audible ii eternal 
Sound is eternal 

;, It la eternal 


Sound is *um-eternal* 

V It ie * product 
Whatever is a produet i* 
non* eternal- 
Sound is a product. 
r \ Sound is non-eternal. 


Id & syllogism when two reason * are advanced and thereby 
two contradictory inference* are deduced, the fallacy Le colled that of the 
piakintfcMMOO. It is, therefore, inconclusive ; it ia called *itprii ipait* 
by the author of Tarkeeamgmba. Tha difference between anir 

prafco^aMine is that in tha former, the reason is quite contradictory o 
the Sldhyft but in conformity with its negation, While in tire latter, 
there ore two reason* adv0***1 leading to two different eoncln^oae which 
leave the proposition to be proved inaonclceive on account ol the equally 
bftlacc.d Arler (reftsow ) It is wall explained by the author of Tarkssam- 

-rafaa; If in proviua at' affirmative prcpoeition by ajiigning one reeeou. 

there ia equally strong reason to prove the negative proposition, the fallacy 
ib that of the praifraMniuma. 

We now come to 4th fallacy called l» ‘Mhe reason given 

it such that it require* proel ; both the reason and the proposition to be 
proved stand in need of proofs : A* for example s — 


Shadow is a ftubfitwioe* 

V h ii m&ve&ble* 

Whatever i* moveable i* % eubstaeo&e 
Shadow is moveable* 

; t Shadow ii a lubitanoes 


( 3d ) 

Ill ihh illustration, both the major and minor premises require to be 
prjved ; it h doubtful whether shadow is moveable and it i« also doubtful 
whether shadow ia a flubet inee + Tfria kiod of fallacy ia callad -fiiidtfia bj 
the author of TarkasaEugraba. The fallacy * rises in three w ay a and 1* 
therefore, of three kinds. (!) Where the thing in which rtndba 

(p&k^a) is a nan-existing objact. it is called dira^dtiddha: As for example:— 
A sky Gower emits odour, 

V It is a lotus. 

A lotus emits odour. 

A sky flower is & Joins* 

*V A sky flower emits odour, 

Nero in the above illustration, the pakja where the vydpti resides 
floods not BSLiBt ; so the fallacy is that of the to’rvjfljiAU *. 

The second kind of widdha according to Aonambhutta is twdfmpAtid- 
dka ; it is a fallacy of the Mu or reason. Af for example 
Sound is a quality. 

*; It is perceivable by sight* 

Whatever is perceivable by sfghfc is a quality, 

Sound is perceivable by sight. 

,% Sound it a quality- 

In the above illustration, there is a fallacy of the reason, because sound 
is not perceivable by sight* The reason is simply absurd and the fallacy 
is that of iwercj^wW^ The third kind of <wddh* is nydpu^fttMfibSa ; 
it is ■ fallacy anting from the erroneous vyipti (pervasion)* As for 

example s— 

Whore there fa fire, there is smoke. 

The edypfi ia in ace urate - f it can be true# if there is any qualifying 
condition attached to fir* i.e. if tbs larger oircle of fire he circumscribed with 
sorce qualifying condition, as for instance* where there !a fire in a wet fuel, 
there is smoke* Tarka Samgraha at 55 of the Bombay oditson of 
Bud'is. Kapikb calls it l«See at Pi Ik*) 

We now come to the 5th and the last fdlaay which is called kAl&tifca, 
Hints* worii J or *an liquated, 1 In it, the reason ii snob that it la only a waste 
of time to prove a proposition^ As for inrtmio*- 
Fire is cold t 
V It \w a subitincc. 

All iub^taocen are cold 

Fire i# a iubttance 

*\ Fire is cold. 




Sew in the above ilinstratloD! we know hy experience that firei* is Deter 
Cold ; it 11 therefore mere waste of time to prove inch an absurd proposition. 
Tirki Sirpgriba has explained It bettor under the head of BAdhitn. 
According to Mm, proving a proposition, the contrary of which is an axio¬ 
matic truth or is wp\l known without any doubt is b&dkita. Tbs reason 
assigned it all right but the proposition io support of which it ia advanced 
b bo obviously absurd that its employjueut is only u waste of time and 
energy* KibSfitifea ha* bean explained by Gautama in siting Ahmka2, 
chspter I ; the well knbran eonunentatjr t V&telyana has very ingeniously 
illustrated the meaning as fallows i-— 

Sound \e ateroa?. 

V It is manifested by conjunction like colour. 

Just as a pre-existing colour is shown by light, so is the pre-existing 
sound manifested by heating of a drum or cutting of a branch of a tree. 
The reason that sound ii manifested by conjunction (aaipjog*) Lo prove ita 
eternally is by tbs lapse of time. Colour can ba scon, even if the light 
is removed and doai not, therefore, cease to &xht with the extinction oi 
light i but In the case of souEidi it ceases with the cessation of the beating 
of the drum or the cutting of the branch. The two instances are, therefore, 
dissimilar *ud the reason assigned ia no reason m Logic, 

We now come to the I4fch category called chhzla or quibble. It con¬ 
sists in the refutation of the adversary's arguments by putting an 
alternative interpretation. It is a kind of fraud ; it is an attempt to refute 
the argument advauQsd by an adversary p by putting a different inter¬ 
pretation on the words used, It is of three hinds: (I) VAkohhab, (8j 
S§nnloya ehhala and (3) t/pichira oh hula. 

Tbs first is the verbal quibble whieh Consists ia using e word in a 
different sense from that of the speaker, when not employed to a special 
sense, li is ■ play on a word as for inrtuioa, (this man has 

new blankets) ; hut the opp^nsut says by playing upon the word n*m, how 
can thi* man have nine blankets ? 

The iecond kiod of quibble flailed general quibble consists io attributing 
qI an impossible meaning by rea aan of the possible meaning being 
atfiooUtid with the higher genus. It m a play on a word meaning 
mentis. A propounder a word in a special sense but ifae adversary play* 
on it by useing it in a general sen*c and making the meaning absurd. 
Take the word‘Brahmana, which denotes a class and connotes a quiliiy 
A propounds aaje, «tb# Brihuao is learned"; the opponent ^ 'how cm 
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be bo learned whoa young children of hia community «a illiterate ? an 
in tho a bora sente hoc the speaker usee the word 'Bribmana 1 for on 
dual but the opponent by playing upon it uses it for a class or genm. ^ ^ 0 
third kind, oalled metaphorical quibble or upsetira ehhala, is the denial ot 
the current meaning of a word stating its alternative sense. It, there¬ 
fore, conaists in the denial of the real meaning of a word whan it t* ««d 
metaphorically* A word has a primary and a secondary sense i when a 
proposer uses a word in its metaphorical or secondary aont®* hie vetsary 
mates the meaning absurd by playing upon it and oeing it In its primary 
sense. Take for example, ‘A Bench held John guilty' j the adversary says 
«how can a bench, an inanimate object bold John guilty ?' The propouudet 
u 3 ea the word ‘bench* in the secondary sense i.e the Judges or magistrates 
but tbo opponent plays upon it and usee it in the primary sem*. The 
point of resemblance between the verbal ami the metaphorical quibbles ie 
that in both of them, there ie a play upon the word, the propoundsr using ' 
ia one sec so and tbo oppoesr in another. The point of dissimilar! 3 !* » 

in the verbal quibble the word is not used in the mstaplm"'* 1 sense but m 
tbs primarv sense, but the adversary takes advantage of its double sense. 

We now proceed with the fifteenth category called jah or false 
analog. It consists in refutation of the proponuder’s proposition by edvan 
cing the counter-proposition. If the propounds advances a syllogism in an 
affirmative form, the opponent refutes it by giving the negative form and 

vice carta. Take the following examples 

L Affirmative* 


The soul ia iflictive- 

V It ie all pervading* 

Whatever ib atl-parviuiLQg is ihafitive (as Other), 

The iGul n all -pervading. 

«r. The equI ia inactive* 

LL Negative^ 

The soul is not Inactive. 

V It ie a s&at of union* 

Whatever ia a seat of union is net inactive 
The soul is a seat of unions 
m * m Tbo soul ia not inactive. 

In the above illustrations, we see that the argument of the propounds 
is in the figure called Jfortara and the major premiss is in a correct form, 
t,a there ia an invariable concomitance between inactivity and all-pemding- 
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fifrtf. On the contrary, the atgntnenfc of the opponent h in the ft pur* 
r riarrnii hot the major premips is falej?, i\ e. there b no total di-coi: rjedJon 
between the seat of union nad banfeivity, Take another illustration. 

I. Negative. 

Hound ia not eternal. 

V it if a product* 

Whatever it a product is not eternal. 

Sound is a product, 

,\ Sound ie not eternal. 

II. Affirmative, 

Sound is eternal. 

V H ie an ubjeet of auditory perception. 

Whatever te an object of auditory perception i® eternal. 

Stuod is an object of auditory perception, 

A Sound is eternal 

In the above illustration, in the negative form the propoundor 1 * 
argument ia m the czlarwi figure, and there is universal disconnection 
between ftternality and a product Ou the other hand though thn argument 
of the opponent in tha affirmative form is in the figure Barbara^ y&t as 
there is no invariable concomitance of etemalifcy and the object of auditory 
perception, there ia a fallacy of the major premie*. This kind of argument 
is wdWt/df* or false analogy* The abo?e explanation is according to the 
rBsrjing of V&i ?3 Ajiua's commentary as printed in the Benares V iziinagarpm 
Sanscrit series; but Viv'wan'atha Bbatl§ebsrya t the writer of the 
Tritti reads the com meet iry of Yateyfijana differently. He is opinion 
that the refutation of the propou rider's argument in the affirmative or 
nrgative form by the opponent in this same form is jpti or false analogy, 
tFor example, 

1, Affirmative. „ 

(s> Propounder, 

The soul ie inactive. 

V II is all pervading. 

Whatever is all pervading, is inantive. 

The soul ie ail pervading, 

V- The is inactive, 

{&) Opponent 

The soul Is active. 

V It is a eeut of union. 

"Whatever is a a at of deuce ie active, 
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The son I is s test of union, 

/, The soul is active. 

- Hers in tbs nfeovs illustration in the opponent's argtiraent, we *« that 
there is no invariable concomitance with activity and the seat of union. 

II* Negatini 
(a) Pf opcrn note* > 

Soucut i# not eternal- # 

V It ii a product- 

Whatever is eternal L» not a product. 

S o j d d is a prodotjt* 

; t Sound is not otem&I- 

(fr) OppQ&QDt- 

Soafitl is not npu^terikftK 

*/ It is not ft uoa-objeot of an auditory perception. 

Whatever is a non-objeot of auditory perception is not-eternat 
Sound is not a noa-objcct of auditory perception. 

Sound is not non- eternal. 

la the above illustrations, we see that there i* uoitersal di*connefltioa 
between the product aad eternity in the propounded ardent, but we 
da not &ad universal dUoaOMtti** between aon-etarnality and the aon- 

obieot of aoditorj perception. £ 

There are 2* kinds ofjSl* or false analogy and they hate bean fully do- 

.^bajto.bapta. V.ilmik. 1. A i th.ird..«ipti»»« l»,«ld bbaaaap. d 
thi. tnatiaa, «, d. oat aatai i““ » •"* ** k lte “‘* !r * lb “ “h*" 11 

b "%r. t »ow«t» to tt« Wih « >t. Wt onagaay «•«*<* •is"hnti<u* 

„ , m 6too.ii for argaicgi 1WJ it '«»"= ■■■» P'« 

It it Jagaad ky Goutona • W »■"■>”* «■ ■» WteL ... tl. 

of ,« .,g»»«t.«i»PP“"»»'‘ to ■».!>■• P®"“ “"J, 

oaatmliato-J arguiaaot, or i» h ’ ■ 1-1 

dataated, lika tbe king La. oka,. -baa t. i. aback,a.L.d, VM.lya,,.. 

wall.k«c,c Sobaliaa® „«,W ®a 

“ ,, ^i.t.mairaaeingoon-.radiotory or untsnahle arguuients; wlule 

llTutwr consists in advancing no argameats at ally « m not refuting 
the potion establifthed by your oppoucut or in not saving your potion 

from the attack of your adversary. 

The distinguishing feature of the M* analogy and unfits 
aQ W is that in the former the opponent take, up a wakntoto* P«*- 
In d puts up hi. arguments in a syllogistic htm either affirmative or nega- 
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live but in tht latter tbs opponent Advance erronsons or contraJicrtory argu- *, 
Ui eiatB or no argumentt at o]L Thu twenty-two variotiee of the latter aria m g- 
from bad argument* or Do arguments are described in detail in chapter 

V. *hnife*2. 

ThJi ie the theme of GouUma'a Ny&ya chapter I; and in the regaining 
chapters ho baa di soured them mt length philosophically. The description 
of Qoutamata Nyflya will be iiioampleto, if hjg doct rino of *word p ia not desert ^ 
bad here. 

Before doing this, it will be touch better to explain the doctrine of 
jpApta which the Indian phi Ice op hers have very elaborately discussed. 

In the commentary on Anaraka 11 of chapter VII of the Maitriupanijat 
(S. B> II P Vol* XXXI), is shown how sou id is produced. Sound while 
com tog oil from the mouth cal tad Ndda strikes against the atmosphere 
outside and pro*luces waves there vrhiflh are carried to the ear, “About an 
inch within tbs human car is placed a membrane like the bead of a dram 
which receives the vibrations of sound. With this tympanum is an air 
chamber connected by a tube, the euatacbUn with the mouth, the three A 
imall be net joined to each other and in carrying the atmospheric impulses 
to tbs labyrinth or interna) ear which is the real organ of hearing, where 
the auditory nerve 611s three eemi-cireutar canals and a very curiosly 
formed MoMm nr shelldike spiral chamber, where its fibres may be & eon 
spread out and gradual/ shortening like tbs strings of a harp or pianoforte, 
an if each sound from lowest pitch to highest bad a separate nerve fibre to 
convey it to the ecnsoriumj where at'nostpherio vibrations are humify 
converted into ell the wonderoua modulation* of music and speech. This 
true ear the organ of bearing is embedded in the bonea of the skull, and 
receives Vibrations through the air in the inner chamber, through the 
email bond ami through the bone of the skull. The semicircular canal* 
placed in three direction* mro tuppotnd to show us the direction of sounds 
aud the nerves of the spiral cochlea the pitch, of which we eau distinguish 
from the fewest note tithe organ to the sharpest iuiect aoe f nine octaves' 
but there must he sounds on either Bids beyond the reach of our Sense of 
hearing-'* |Dr. T, L Nichols 1 Human physiology pp, !SS and 160). 

When sound currents thus produced are carried to the ear of a hearer 
it it the second stage of sound called Dhwani. When the sound h carried 
by the auditory nerve to the sensorium, it produces a ptciuro of on object * 
meant by the articulate voice coin posed of variety of letters or Fama, 

This last stage is flailed rp&ota manifested in the form of Void 1 ; what is 
idea or thought on the subjective side, is the abject or the txietiag thing 


in the objective or external word ; the same is word on the lingoEstio side, 
Hqw doe* itonvay tho mining ? let the beginning it if an m&rticuhite 
sound produce 1 bj the vocal organ* of the speaker ; than in tha form of 
articulate eound it is convoyed by the air current to the auditory canal of 
the hearer an I then by striking again at the tympanum the impression is 
made on the brain. The man if station of the idea by means of the sound, is 
what ia called *pAeta. Thera are two views about ifc ; (1) that it is the 
articulate sound pronounced to the farm of the Farnai or Letters of which 
& word is oampiied that the image or picture tbonef te created on the 
Gen&orium : ( 2 ) The other view ee that it i* the letters pronounced in a 
particular order! that constitute a word or name ; there is no such thing a* 
aphota apart from the letter or Far^a. 

The tablet has been fully dealt with by MMh&va in his Sarvadinana 
Smmgrah in the chapter on P^niuL I cannot help quoting a pas&agc 
from P* 110 of the Anaoda/rama edition* 

a«nf* wf«ari^Tsf*i h«i&t swfa: *qns*i*srp?ftr«?fr% i 
cRPrrfjfraisrfi srSfor pjvJTO ?i«ir ^wrarrar: sr^qgsriTT. 

simm^SE i an^T^Pr fj F’gETwro *rorvr«l»w 0 smvsrcfhft 

qf mm ffa m& jjar^firstrOTa 1 

*ntirT{^T^3rpn ssfsnr?*n 1 
BTT^naqRwrsfiT^iT 33ft \i 

tt Just a* a lesson learnt once ie not rememlerd but on constant 
repetition becomes complete* or as troth dees not shine itself distinctly 
first bub becomes dear in the intellect ultimately, similarly though the 
first sound h significant, yet it manifests, the word (aphota) indistinctly 
but gradually it makes it diatinQt, mure distinct and most distinct. 
A word the seed of which is sowu by tbs sound} being accompanied by 
the last art-ion lute sound (of letters) and being perfected by repetition, is 
retained in the intellect (memory! 111 * 

The conventional souse of m word ptononneed m * particular order of 
letters was known to the ancient Indian thinkers. A word produces au 
idea and an idea produces a word - there is a reciprocal relationship between 
the language and thought. There cannot be a language without previously 
having a thought in your brain and yon cannot convey your thought with¬ 
out a language. It ie a philosophical axiom the truth of which was known 
early in India, 

The oexti question is, ‘what does a word convey 1 ? Does it mean an 
individual, lem or genus ? When the wo id ‘goat 1 is uttered} yoa have at 
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or.cs brifora ysur mio! a figure of a qua irupaj of a peculiar (drueture ami 
Colour. It ii a coeiG&pfcp idea* figure or form (Akri&i) ; the eorresponding 
objricb in tbe external word b an Individual gmt. 4 ola c a Roneisting of snob 
individuals forms a bp&t>i-a t and the species make up a germ a until Lh& 
highest genm called *ut*mum genu* b reached, The lowest Spades or fcb* 
individual ji called iufima tpfciVi nod inter mediate genera and a joeiee ar& 
called lubnlUr* gfiiira and ipscies, 

*Tf tbs word "goat* convened an o&rif*/' argues Goutaroa 44 a goat mad* 
of olay will suffice in a fiaonfige ; similarly if it meant an individual goatg 
it is tOon impossible to replies another in its place' 1 . In hia opinion* the 
word ^goat* fligajfie* a class, form and individual. He sums up the whole 
discussion in sutra 63 of chap. II Ahnika 2, A word denotes an individual, 
a form! and a grain. 

The next question for determination h whether a word [or more 
proper! y] sound is sternal or tiQu^etoruaL The view of Qoutama is embodied 
in sfiira IS of chapter 11. Ahmka 2. He says that tcmml in noa- 
eternal and assigns throe reason; fur it; (!) a sound haf a beginning; what* 
ever h us a beginning has an end« (2) It is an object of sense organ namely 
the ear; it is treated in common life as artificial * you nan raise or lower 
jour voice whirling to your wish, All tbe^e reasons show that a flouts i ii 
produced like any othar minafuctured articled and is therefore pari&h&blo 
and non* eternal* 

It is a common experience that a sound is produced by our effort and 
after having rnamEe^led itself for a abort fetens, it vanishes. It cannot ba 
according to Gout&ma, eternal. 

It is neeleas to discus* the subject here ; l may refer the ourious reader 
to study from sfitras L4 to 65 chap II Ahnikt 2 of OoUtamaV NjAy* 
8 Atria IVixianagaram Sanscrit faties)* 

Gautama m apita of the nou-atarmiity of word believes in the 
infallibility and ate reality of the Veins, He a ay* in sAtr* 08 oi oh&p IE. 
Abnika 1 "And by reason of the authority of a reliable parson* itv am bar i- 
tativeness is like the authority of spall (meanfcatbn) and medicine. if To 
Gout am a, the Holy Veda ie au authority in itself, because the word of an 
dptaor a reliable poison ie always an authority Who is an &pta? Vbiaiyana 
has dealt with it fully in hit commentary, There are three qualifications of 
cm Apia j (I) he must have realised his ideas, [2) h& must be a philanthropist] 
Mil (3> ba must tail fcha trn ih and expiate) tha true nature of a thing. All 
these qualifications apply to the Supreme Being. The aum and substance 
of the whole tfufra u that the Holy Vein* being of diving origin it of 
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paramount authority. Th# scholiast further says that it is net author!- 
t a tire simply by reason of Et* being eternal ; though a word is not eternal 
yet the Holy Veda being of divine origin is eternal. He gives two 
ezitoploi in support of bis view ; just u a spell or charm produces its 
effect in removing serpent’* poison auJ people believe in it* infallibility, 
•o is the Holy Yed* infallible; jaat ns a medicine produces its effect ia 
ersdteating a disease and popple believe in its efficacy, so is the Holy Veda 
iifithble. The medicine ‘Ayurveda) and spell lmantra) ate the parts of the 
Holy Veda; the infallibility is, therefore, established beyond any doubt. 

There are doctrines of idealism {vi joins, vAd»), voidism (s'fftiya vada) and 
impermanence tKsanikavUdat referred to in the 4th chapter. Subsequently 
these doctrines became the peculiar property of the YguehAro, a school 
founded by Asangaand Yaeubandhu and the Mfidhvamiku school founded by 
NfigArjuna. I have said over nod over again that these views bad been in 
«ikteucs long before they became the accepted tenets of any school. 
From criticising loch views, so valid inferer.es- Can be mads as to the 
priority of tbs various Budbistie school* which subsequently accepted 
such views be their tenets- A futile attempt hot been made recently 
to compare Contsma’s ifttiaE sr.d Vittsjajar a’s commentary with the 
L ant Aval arc. gtifrra of the YogAcbAra school, 1 need not dilate on the 
subject as there is an obvious on scroti km which a student of Indian 
history can very well appreciate. 

The study of Gouts to a'a Ny&ya is very popular in India especially 
in Bengal. It is stilt studied in Nadia {NavadvipaJ; there the subject is 
studied In the old way of kerning in tot*, 1 atn informed that there are 
good natydjdias or logicians of the old type. 

Having done with the description of GouUma's NjAya, l e t us too 
whether we End any trace of bis philosophy in the Upanifat, The word 
‘Goutami 1 occurs very often in the Upanifats; it is in i£auBitaki,ChbAodegjn, 
Byihdaranyaka and Katba. fS&e for the details iu Jacob's concordance 
Bt J>, 840). No help can be obtained from them as to the identity of the 
f onmler of the NyAyaschool. Tbs word in tbo Upaniflate ts a patronymic 
of certain Risls. 

TVe End most of the objects of proof (Priiaeyas) end the five elemente 
mentioned in the NyAfa, in the UpanisaU. Take the passage ’«fwwr awf»v 
wtw vOiwfvv : in Maitriupanisod VI. 14. "An object of proof 
Cannot bo perceived without a means of proof." This axiomatic truth 
finds its place in Qoutama'i NyAya, It is probable that there the 


pfftrtt&DB 9m] tbs pwntyti nifty bsvft boon usgJ id the {gdg 640^ 
as in the Nyfty*. 

Wa find i*rkn m Katbopiioigat IL & a %wraww*Fw mkm" It can not be 
*bt*m(Hl bj means of reasoning* 1 * The word again occurs twice in 
Miitriupanifad id VI. 20* VIL S, It is doubtful whether the word 
u uwd in the 3am& sense m in the Nyiya* W* b»6 in Maitnupanigafc 
jtfcid-tfl (quibble)* drigtJloti (instance) and beta (reason). Wa also Sod 
W^iratayardda (atbieetic doctrine) aide by side with these Urmt which 
subsequently became Lhe peculiar terminology of the Nydya school o! 
philosophy* 

At the time of the Upsnigat* people were acquainted with some sort 
of rate oxiing. It was a rational lb tie period ; people being tired of the 
ceremonial practices of the Veda, naturally took to thinking and expressed 
their thtnghbc in the writings of the Ifpanifat. Ny&ya if, therefore, no- 
hostile to tbs Vodsc teaching but has its seed in the U pan is at a the knowt 
ledge section of the Veda call id jnnu&kilnda. 

SAnthja* 

We now come to ibe second group ol pbtloiphy called Saukhya^yoga. 
The Sankhya school it* anterior to the Yoga school* The founder of the 
former school ia li up it™, a mythical saint who is described in the 
S'rim*dbbiga?it Purina; bis life is bo much surrounded by a halo of 
sanctity that it is very difficult to make out any thing like bbtory* 
It is therefore, a futile attempt to End out the time and place of the saint* 
Let u % leave him t& the mystery in which he it enveloped. Kapil a like 
S'frkjamuei and fti§sbh* is considered &= one of the twenty-four incarna¬ 
tions of Vifnu. Ho is said lo be the fame Kapila who reduced the hundred 
eon* of Sigara to ashes while searching for the lost horse of the As'warned ha 
sacrifice \ while others say, he ia a di&annt sage* 

His name occurs in S r vel4 s'Tatar,* Upantjat chapter V* 2 , 

< k i^nrizfi wi%i Fwwiw wrwwrw i “Heibringe np the 

B19hi Kapila born in the beginning with knowledge and Looked at him 
when born. 11 Some of the commentators of the verse have taken the word 
i Kapili 1 in ita derivative sense meaning fUmpjagarbha; but SaakarA* 
chA:ye in his learned Commentary of the Vedanta Sitra chapter XI. 1. 
thinks that by Kapila the founder of the S&nkhya system of philosophy 
is meant According to many, he is considered anterior to KanAJa; 
but the Pravachana stLtras as they exist io the present form are admittedly 
posterior to the Vmis«§ika elibrae, Whoever Kapila may be, be certainly 
wrote aftei Kanida ss Jolly dkmuEed by me m the preceding pages 
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The Sftnkhya literature is very limited ; the books in fcba Sinkbjn 
■ehool a in be oonuted on one's fingers' and*. They are : (l> Prartebnn* 
iitras, (2) Tuttwa eatoian (3) Slnktiye klrika end (4) P»ncba# # ikba 

^TaLfciva setuisa w*3 at one tima considered io be the original work of 
KapUe, but now the present view i« tb»S i* if e spurion* work containing 
tLa summary of tba original S&ukhya a&tns, Sea Kaitb'n Satnkbya system 
(Heritage of India seiiasi, Panotissiklia efttra* era embodied in tbs commen¬ 
tary of Vy&» on the l r og* sitris of Petaojali. W<s oeeil not, therefore, 
bather ourselves wilh tbase two works in the Sinktiya literature. Let ui 
then take up this Siokhya Pfavaahaoa S4tra which I consider to be the 
original work for reasons to be given later on. I cannot determine the age 
of tba Pravachan* sihras, but I think them to be milting io the pre¬ 
sent form before the rise ol BnddbW. Buddha owes a greet deal to Siakhya 
and many other sages of the pre-Buddhlstic beratio schools eutsb as 
Brihaspati, ChdrvSka and It is like groping in tba dark to 

us aka an attempt to ascertain tbs aga of these mysterious sages whom 
we kimw only by dime. 

Thera lb a limited Dumber of oomniBnfcma oa th* FrayiCihuua sdtras ; 
(i) aSnkhya ifitn vritti by Anmiddha ; (2) S4nkhja Pravoohaua Sitra 
vritti sflri by Mahadeva Saraswati; (3) Slnkhya Pravsahana BhMyatn 
Vijnona Bhikau, The first and the third are available and are studied. 
The commentary ofViji&os Uhikeu ia most eicellant and hslpfu! in 
correctly understanding tbe S&nkhya Sfttraa, Tho vritti of MahAlev* 
S liras wat-s was published by Crartm in the Bibliouheoi Ed die a series. 

SwZLmi DaylD^ndu Saraswati, tha grant S .taw it ighaW And rafrfmer 
of dnr fcif»Lfl bus m&qti&iiad Bhiguri** aomnwaUry on Senkhyn i&fcra in 
tha iQfcrolucfcian to Jiia ccunmeotarj on tba Etgvttin and the Siby&rfcha 
Frakltfa ; but I hiva neither seen it nor real of ft in any other work. 


Tho present S&ubbya Fraviabrnn* Sutm f aa Wfl have, consitti of ml% 
obaptara containing 1 526 afttras as will appear from th« following table : 


Chapter 

t 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Grand Total 

Sutra? 

101 

■17 

K4 

32 

123* 

70 

520 


Wo clow come to Sftukfaya EEfikl which is the inoafi inportjDt wort 
ia the wholo Sjlnkhya literature and is oonaidere-d older than the Pfiva- 


* According to Auiruddha, there ate 130 aiitw» 
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cImm .«r>. by mI»Um. It -*• »"•*»'> by Kri.M in «>■ 

Arv4 metre. Tht number of tbe itaDiaa varies accord log to the comma- 
trtora; lo the commentary of Goudspltla only 69 starts e« commend 
upon. In tbe commentary of MS thorn which it older than thntof 
Goudaplda, we find 73 ituiM. Id the eommentorj oi V&cbespati Mtt'n, 
celled SlnkhyaUttw* Kao modi we here 72 stacks. According to 
P. Tanu-sukh* tUm* Sami, the editor of M&thnra vrilti in the Cbou. s 
kbambhl Senserit series, tbe number of stanzas Tories from t>9 to Itl'i. 

The Kariba with the MAthara vritti «m translated into Chinese by 
it rr fT . j,i w ho is celled Parnilrtbe by the Indians. “ He wes a Tripitaka 
law teach er of the Kb an d) nasty A, C. 557-539. Paramirfcha came to 
China in about 547 in the reign of the emperor Wa-ti of the Liar, dynasty 
whioh ruled in Southern China from 502-557 A. C. and was followed iy 
Ike Khan dynasty. He lived tilt 582 A.C., and there are no less then 
twenty-eight of his translations now in existence, that of Sli varna-s»tititi 
SAstra being the twenty-seventh (No 1300 in B, Nan jo’* Catalogue). The 
name given to it in Chinese, ‘the Golden seventy discourse' ie supposed to * 
refer to tht number of the verses in the EArika.” (Max Muller's six systems 
of Indian philosophy P. 222.) According to P. Tauswukb Rama S'annA, 
in tht Chinese translation the 63rd. stan 2 a being omitted, there are only 71 
stanza*. Though there art 72 stanzas in the present authorised edition, 
tbe book itself .is cillad ‘eeptati* by the Or ski itself. In the Chinese 
translation, the name of the vrittl writer is not given. liatae'Sstrin, m 
appears from the six systems of Indiau philosophy by Max Muller held 
that the Pravaehaoa a&trai ware written in the 16th century by Vijfi&na 
Bhiheu and commented upon by him. I cannot da better than quote au- 
cther Pandit of Benares, P. Vindyee'vnrl P rapid a Dwivedin, the librarian 
Government Sanscrit College, and the editor of Sl^khva Samgraha 
in the Chowkhambba Sanscrit scries from bis preface to the Slink by B 
Samgr^ba !■—■ 

*rtim sreft^K 

mritfifa i 

Here some say that Sam Isa S&tia alone wss composed by the 
great Sage Kapila, while the SAnkhya Sastra containing the sutras and 
six chaptari were composed by VijBans Bhikeu. It is foolish, because 
BhojrAja long before the time of Vijnica Bhjk?u hod explained the 
■is chapters. Full details may be seen in tbe preface to NyAya vSrtike." 
The editor ends hU preface by uttering a bless ing. Certainly the view 
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K* P ‘h OWfiot hold t wb0 ifl MUrior t0 VtjWn* Bhitfu. 

r.7 f ^!thT.rUbbfl^. proto, to A^b.’. »—«*""> 

« published by J 11*0.04* VidjMgw.. 

Tte u,,. r; ^ r -^ r 

* “» i s “ k “*“ k v 7 ; ;l, b “ 

■ ■ j v lit irl tfn view in hifl commfcntwj on the \ t*Utit& Sntr*i 
ontifliufli the S^ukhya * tfinkhv* KArikft 

b„aot referred to tb. to™""' Sllrls ‘“"f 111 " St "“'\ lw i 
h*te Medbaeteberye, U»™<«> ““«"*»»“ “° t - 

white rtoteribfog lb. Slpkhy. eyetem rf pWta“Pjr. "*■'“ £*J™- 
Z. Sltr.. bat to !.■«.» Kri.1t.'. Kiribl »d ' *£“*•“ Mr. r. . a a. 

Z. . at.. Ku .ell. that ,..a .01* . ™*» « ' *« h “!* M ““ r *' b " 
.rttefered to th. Preveohea. Sit™. Stem thi. »g“«™ »•/ »»- 

° lol , lblttll ., had aot bosa i» «W.M. it. Iboir time. Tb. *■«■»»> .. very 

t,2 .ad it bid in ahllHT wbi.b w. .U «> baow « «f “ 

a bolt t»l have .Mi tb. Slobby, philoiopby wo. 
believed to bo tbe root wot. ol tbo atb.i.tio .oboob ot Beddb.em and 
aad tb. follower! of tb. Slpkhy. .obool were mbuMd .. 
PrnoAril.aOWO Sawfdia. Icryplo-baddbiaM). In tb. Pr.v.o ana » 
a. will b. seen law «. th. ..i.baoo of U «ra i. d«.d i th,. aeeoant,, f.r 
their unpopularity and tbeir .tad,, tbereforo. .11 m» fauatade. The 
nH u taia, » .hart opitooro af tbe Slpbbye ptieo.plee in a metrical tea. 
gaege by conibicing tbe alt™ of tb. Slobby* and eliatioatuig all 
a„d coat,over,i.l point., became papnl.t in tb. .ta J ef Slpkhy. eeb.ol 
of philutopby. Tbinietb. re..oa why lb. Slobby. 

■tadied and referred lo by tb. ooa.ere.ti™ Beth man... Ebere .aether 
foot via. that ia .noioat Latli. there wtr. no lambtiei in the nee 
of librarian a. we ban. at preeent. Too libraei... it appear.. «... 
attaobod to tbe tempi™ aad were th. eiolo.ie. property of th. 
prioeti who perbepa allowed them nthee to be eaten by worm, 
than ..posed to tbe pnblio gets. Some time roonoclaatm inetiadt 

are veiled, under th. iaBnoae. of whicb they dr.tr, jed those bisk, 
which were not in oonf.ra.ity with tbeir own. The airl,., r .ty. 
adtraa ef th. heretic iahool.the eii.teno. ol which u proved from th. 
qaotetiont beta and there, ... act aveileble. Th. work, of Chlrelha hare 
o.niib.d, aad many of tb. importaat Buddhieti. work! bow bee. ..covered 
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th the P4)i translation* outside India, In addition to these fact;, 
considering the climate of Iijiiia, it it not strange that the Pr tract ana 
latrma became tery rare and a sealed book tithe general pabtie. the 
learned scholar, were net omniscient, and could not know them by 

intuition if they were shut up in the libraries of the temples net accessible 

to all, 

Saokaraobirya who was a bom enemy j^uddhiem and Jainism, could 
not hare any sympathy with Kipili, the^srunner of these two well. 
Jr* own religious systems of the heterodox school, and would not tha re fora 
stoop so low ns to quote from Kepila's Priverbana sutraa. SanbarHohurya 
hire mentioned the name of Kapila in hit sarfrika Bh%o morft tibia 

c “ ta with greet respect, but in hie commentary on sOltra 1 n 4 d a t 
chapter II, he eajs, 1 

3WKty f^r?TT$* kwTttlfr 

sufii i 

“it IS, therefore, proved not only from the assumption of the mde non, lent 
existence of matter but from the plurality of the scuts also, tho* . J 
system (tantag of K»p,]e is contrary to the Veda and the teaching of 
its follower, Manm- In this view of Kapils system, it i* Bfl Wn £ 

,fS Bljfr »r&ch&rya t while commenting on a&tra II of chapter I P't V 
quoted stanza 3 from Slnktyn kiriki, 1 *' 

be ”' er B'-nlartoikj.,«*» from tb, Si»bhr», h. d„. mKtl „ 

whether he quotes the passage from the Kirik* or the Sutra* h* r 
* to the imagination of hi, readers. Excepting 3 

above, all quotations may be from the EArik* or the S &tres V^ 
example, in his commeutsry on sfktra 9 of chapter If Via* ■ / * '° r 

r - 1 9 we nave 

^UT^TW.- ITTOT^T m«W; j Sanhhva II Si 
The above quotation is also the J„6 lino sUni# 2 ' , * 

Shrikft. What is the authority to support the ft iw£ ° * 

quotation is from the Kinkft lot not from the oQtraa ? *’* "** ^ tli9 

There are certain words and sentences which the learned In r 
unconsciously borrowed from the efitras. Thus S'anW*’ * S0jl °fwst 

big ,Dd s ‘" khj "“'" -ww-rss 

Common fc&ry* 

1. 3TT Jtpt: 


Bfltra, 


$3TT*TR'i3 fa 5^q^d 

rW 3^n fa^JUr 

vgqrrara i p. J39 







S'ankarAehArya quotes ’wtftr ftfgrV from the BrifiadAranyaka opaaipri 
and Kapik has put this perse late a a&tm in hit system and numbered 
jt as Hutra IS of chapter l. Both of them derive it from the earns 
source, but the parallelism in the oa uric of the ori lie ism of the Sinkhva 
philosophy of Kapils it vsiy striking. 

Commentary, Sfitr*. 

srfk nr^mr 2. i 


3. 


4. 


*7i«rTg *r^Tf>jg ; fi 

P, 439 

.. 

492 

?Sl feFfTf^: 


V*V 

3, qrc«i»ratev%wqirtrhif$Tq^ 
. . ***% 


4m 

Wfaila gq mm anting on gitr& 3 
commentator gays | 

Commentary, 

*njf?rtTiT^?PT 

ET^rT% 


of chapter II. Fida 2, the learned 
Sfttra. 

ai%m ctsftr fef srvjT^. 

** i 3 <4t 
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Compare stanza 57 of tbs Kirikl as well. I say, it it e 0 nneoaieian, 
imitation of words aul phrases from tbs SJokhya system of philosophy 
The learned commentator on the Vedinta sutra fa W| while criticising the 
doctrines of the SAmkbya system unconieioaeiy borrowed phr&*es° and 
Sentences from the ifitras. For these reasons, 1 hare not the least doubt 
»' *° S'aukarAcharya’e knowledge of the satras, when ha criticised the 
Tien of Kapili. lie could hare never criticised the system from such 
a meagre compendium as the epitomised KAtikl, where the agnostic view* 
as set forth in Jetiil in the sfltras, are totally absent. The f*ttvaw«aw 
if it existed, einnot afford materials for the learned scholiast’s criticism. ' 

There is ao doubt that KapiU’s aItras were not mentioned by aoy 
commentator of the Vedanta excepting Appaya Dibits in his commentary 
called Vo-ifinta k ilpatarupinmala. (See the excellent edition of Nimava 
Sagar 191? at P, 372 chapter I PAda 4, ifttra I.) My view is that She 
sutras wore not known as Pravaobaua Sdtraa before VjjMna Bhikju 
or Aairuddba ; they were known as KapiJa’e tantra or $as|itantm, 1 shall 
discuss the point later on. 

As to MAiiharaebfirya, the voluminous writer of the Renaissance 
period, 1 may frankly admit that nowhere the SAnkhya ffttrns of 
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Kapils are referred ter by him in tibfi Sinriin'iDi Sangra,hi + 
but he bis msdtionsJ VAah&fpati Mi/ia and his SAnkhyv Tuttwa 
XaumidL The quotations are mainly from the Jv\riki f but mt from 
the *utrms- The omiaiLDD qi?iq 9 nothing* The aoeoniit of SSokfrya 
At given by him i* very naftagra, i%ud does not contain the names oE the 
other oomneaUtori of the KlrikA who admittedly tlomifhod before Ida 
lime, lie says nothing about ibe Lumbar of the stanzas of the EAriktk 
Under these circurn statues the non-quo tat ion from the Ejaukya sutra is 
not at all bUTpriulogi, 

Siyaalch&rya* the brother of MidhavAoh&rfA and the commentator 
of the Veils works, in com me Lit mg on Auuvuka li of Prapathaka V1IL 
of the T&ifcirey Aran yaks at P, 5d5 oi the Amlni^'rAina edition sayi while 
dbcufring the rarlooi views el the creation according to the different 
schools of philosophy* 

zim jIctni wifftSti If? siriTufrpnr qlulim 

agrfrsSOTiie fri 

f^^Tc(TT^«#t armfa* wsfi- emsmsf fsnw u *t 

-i Just at the attempt of Gou tarns was to instruct the creating Self fit 
to secure heaven impart from the body to the people of very low under¬ 
standing! bo did the great sage Kapili write SAnkhya a&atra to mstnjot 
hU who if devoid of action* looker on* intelligent and unattached, to the ^ 

people of average uaderitands n g F \ SlyanSchnrya his every where spoken 
of S&okhya but net of the epitome which plays an important part in his 
brother § description of the SAnkhya in the Smrv idara'am a am grab*. Again 
at F. 59d of tbs game edition he quotes from SAnkya without mentioning 
the name of the booh, 

fTHTT^r EITC1KJT^E*T3 : *1^ 1 

Slnkhya II. 3 L S< C. KAnkS 29, 

In view of the di&ctiaaian in the Ar&nyaka, the inevitable eotKduaktq. 
ii that the quotation bboco the Saukhya Stairs. Quo oannat, therefore* w 

infer from the non-men turn of tbs versa and chapter of the book in the 
presence of the quotation* that the existence of tbs S&nkbya S' Astra was 
not known to SAyanAchArya or MMhavAcharje, or that it did not exist* 

The non-mention thereof shows the unpopularity oftheSAnkhya system 
at the time as shown in the preceding pagea H 

Let us examine VAchaipiti Mi^rVa Slpkhya Tattwa Emumadf. There 
is not the least doubt that he knew KapiU, tbs founder of the Sink by a 
system, aa he salutes him in the beginning in ataos* 2 of his commentary. 


t 


( 55 ) 

Though the leiraad scholiast did not refer to the §&tr a? T y®l be cannot be 
considered to bs ignorant or them iq face ol brie commentary an ttanz* 72 
of the K&nkil. As it 1$ very important in d ete running the exisfce nee of 
sutr&s &s t he time the EHrik& wa* written, l matt give it t^rboitm. 

^TWrf^wjT ferf^rcii; faciraraT agifq n 

44 All tha subjects which are in the seventy (etidzai) ere from the 
•entire SaQ|itantr& (a book dealing with 00 topics} with the exception of 
parables and hostile attacks on others (aysttnu V 1 , Vilehsapati misY* 
white com mention on fcha term faffi tantm, says that there are 60 top Lee 
according to Kftja Vartska and quotes vanes from it, They are a-s fallow :— 

(1) The exi=tauca of nutter, {2 1 unity, (3 > objectivity, (4) separate en tity, 
(5) dep&odenee, (0) plurality, (7) disjunction, (3) conjunction, (9) future 
erittence, (10) inactivity. These ten fc^pio* vary according to the different 
Commentators j el- they are not relevant- in the preset! t difcusiion, they 
need not he described- Besides these, there are 5 kinds uf errors mentioned 
in III 37, nine kind* of contentment mentioned in HI. 39, twenty-eight 
kiisds of incapacities of the organs mentioned in Ilf-38 and eight kinds of 
of powers mentioned ui 111*40 (Sec stanza 47 also). The author of the 
£driM gays that he has taken the topic tram the entire Jaifi iantra minus 
the parables (mentioned in chapter IV and the criticisms on other ajdfcema 
(chapters V* and V[ P ) la there any doubt left about the identity of the 
■flBjtitantrn as qualified by so many adjectives t The description 
given in the 7 Bod stanza fully applies to the present SAnkhya S&lr&s. 
Can we imaqina that a commentator ivho commentB on stanza 72 was 
ignorant ot the Slnkhya autria which are called S$T}k,\ya Sutra by 
Aniniddha and Siinkhya Pravatz&ana tuira by Vijotot Bhi*|u? ViVobas- 
pat! Mis'ra is said to have live d in the 0th century (born in A. V* flftS). 

Alberuoi who came to India in the beginning of the IItb century 
zajB t Besides, the Hindus have hooks about the jurisprudence of their 
religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, an the process of becoming God and 
necking liberation from the world as e, g. the book composed by Gouda, 
the anchorito, nhioh goes by his name ; the book S^kbja composed by 
Kapila on divine subjects ; the book of Fat&njali on the search for libera¬ 
tion and far the union of the soul with the object for it* meditation ; the 
book jYy£ja bA&ahd composed by Kapil* on the Vedm and its interpreta¬ 
tion, alio riiawaog*tbafc it ha* been mated, and distinguish!eg within tha 
Veda between such injunctiona a* are obligatory only id certain owes and 
those wh.ch are obligatory in general ; further the book -HimiXnat 



composed by Jaitnlm on the sime subjeot ; the book Laukdyata composed 
tv /fr>iVi 3 Jf^a/i treating of the subject that in all suTBsLigaticmE, *ro mint 
exclusively rely upon the apperception of tbs senses ; the book Agastyn- 
mnU ccjjtip'iiFni by Agastya keating of the aabjsofc that in all investigations 
wj mu-t ti-=e the apparceptitm of the setue* an- well as trad it loo, ; aud tha 
book Viabnudharma "* SacbWe translation* Trabner’a edition vol, 1, 132 P 
The above quotation is remark ible ; * e must take into con a Ida ration 
tha fact that Alinmoi was a foreigner, and there ware many difficult leg in 
bis way in arriving at the correct information of » people vh^ were 
^npMM ta him in language nnd religion, lie mentions Qoudt as no 
author ; he probably refers to the GondapWIya KAriku which forms part 
of the Mfkndukva tipaci|Bt and on which there is a learned commentary 
of 5'anknrfichSrya, He peshaps doe 3 not mean Lis commentary whkb 
is on the SSinkbya Kfiriki. He further mentions Kapil a as the anther of 
the Siftkbya Mima and NyAyubh^El. We have no such work as Nylya 
blihfA a tf ail able I it may ba an error. 

Be further gays at P. 8 of Saob&u's edition in the preface, ,( I have 
already translated two books into Arabic one about the oriytFiefl and i 
description of all created being* called Sflnkhya, and another about the 
emancipation of the soul from the fetters of the body called Paiani&ti 
(PAtamjeia ?) These two books contain most of tha elements of the belief 
of the Hindus, but non all the single rules derived therefrom”. It could 
be of great aervico to consult the Arabia translation of tha SAnkhya, 

The reference in^da by Alberuni to EheSipkhya teachings at pp. 62 and 
63 of SacbauV edition i* to ¥-83 and V-103* The word AtivAhika 1 nowhere 
tn be found in the Kank& or in the commentary of Gouda an it, but is in 
the FravochttEUi sutra ¥-103. The reference at p. 8U may be compared 
with chap. III. 4S* 49, 50 of ihe Sfttnu, stanzas 53 and 54 of the K&rikd 
and chap. IV. IS of tbs BbugwadgltA. The reference at P, 92 appears 
tn be to Sfltr* 46 of chapter IIL or stands 53 of the Kkrika. There b no 
need to multiply references* as they are quite sufficient to show that tba 
information that Alberuni derived about the SAiikbya teaching is from the 
S3 tik hr a BLitras. In this view of the matter I cannot believe that 
Vflcrbaspati MiaVa was ignorant of Sinkbya eitras. If a man docs- cot 
call a l ipndc s a “spade 3 but gives it* dcscriptioni can he be called ignorant of 
it ? It i$ only a dtfreruitee of language. We have seen that Sankara 
calls KipiWs work (antra t SAyaiia calls it SdnHya and Klrika* calls 
jt ijtfitomfj-a, This chang* of uomeae^ura will not a dec* the thing itself. 


Thu idea, la in the brain and the deicriptiou of the object exactly com - 

■pooda with the FnvicbaE 1 SfitTm. _ 

Let iU see what Abul Fail the laarna-I writer of the Ayeenw-Akbery 
H j, about SAukhya, According to Gladwin he saya in tbe beginning 
“ The first teacher of this science was Ketipol (Kapil*) the pbiloiopher. 
Then follows a meagre description of the doctrine of the Sftnthya 
phi Into phv without any reference to either the Sflkrc or Kink ft- At ft 
end b'tayi -The dootrirea of this sect are contained in *»*«¥ 
whioh they call Tunter (TautraV. The learned prime m mist a r probably 

mcfttia the iw|» tamira af the Orik&. 

Vauhwpati Mis'ra ha* no doubt madft the matter a little difficult 
by tbe use of the unhappy and ambiguous laoguage. If the K&nki 
were there, it leaves no doubt that the *<itU Unira referred to in 
72 ia no other than the efitraa which go under the name of Fmnuhana 
rfitra, Wa have a quotation in the oornmoiitary of VySai on Patanjali 
IV-13 to the following effect 

“ The minuteat form of the 91*^3 does not come within the range of aighi . 

Vftchaapati Min'ra on oocmumtiug on the passage says **ww^FiriwiFTW- 
Twrafwft:” “Hera is the instruction of the tmtii twtra. tdittaJ' The quota¬ 
tion in Vjftea’s commentary reads like a metrical veree and does not find m 
Kapile Sfitra. The language is not archaic and does not appear to be 
from any other anterior work ; be that as it may, the learned commentator 
of Vylsa think, it from the *»P ****** Tte iliea <* ttls mo ? ta 

compared to SAnkya efitra V- 20. 

Further, Vftohaupati in oommanting on sfitra 8 of chap II. 

Pada l of the VedSntftSutra say#, 

3i!Ptq =n^*rnT: gmiiin^iT 

Therefore bis holiness, Vflrtaganya, the expounder of the Yoga Sftetra 
said. The minutest form of the ^unw does not corns within the range of the 
eye ; that which domes within the range of tight is mere illusion aod trill¬ 
ing”. On the authority of Batarftm* nod others, Keith is of opinion that the 
author of tbe **i<i(on/ra is Vftrjagayya. With great respect to Keith t 
I am of opinion that Yfifthaspati Misra forgot what he wrote in the 
commentary on the Yoga and mads a confusion. 

& jH 
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A^in we ha T e in Mftthar* vyitti on the commentary on stanza 17- 
*** “Ako it ia »id in the ? if lit.rtrij 

^ bo matter acta rrnder the indue*** of the ego ” We *B«" fillJ 
the «mo quotation in Gouda's commentary op the same *^W* ; 
.‘swrWhfi 'iforfi "***”■ Similarly it iesaid iu the t*'U 

UBtra »the matter**. under the infiuence of the ego/' The paaa^a 
lttJ iH like a .(Ur* end i» probably an ampliation cl 1 -U 2 of iht 
Slnkhya *&tni6, Though the language quoted may differ from that of 
The preset siitr*« ( yet the learned commentators certainly meant 

EnpiU'e atttna wbtoh mere than known as ea.ti 'antra by re aeon of their 
laying down sixty topics mentioned in the preceding pages, 

]^et us now proceed to examine tbo language and the idea of the 
KJrika and the ail Iras which clearly show that the sutme have been [ ut 
into the Ary* metre teriafiw or their icntimorns expressed in a different 

language, 


KSrika. 


Sutra. 


* 1 . 

3tfS4gMJMlA.I $* 

*2. 

*3 

gRpi=tT 3fm*TtHT^ROT 

Hill 1 

‘4, rn asnfa fsrftowft* 

a^ppi asra'aft W 1 


{ 


*G, ri?*r fwro™. 


sr™ 1ii 


fa*T^TSkw*t Lyutfaf 

snwnftff3Pn=*r t- 

1, *ft**nm ^gtRisvj: i 

2. 5TTPT 1 \.\\ 9 

f 1. ^mgpnti i ?. k ^y 

j 2, fvram^ i \.\\\ 

( 3. CTratHtfal ^ \ W 

I 4 . \.\K* 

15. ^BTTUf I 

^gtp? fpr^uwri 

ftttfftsTOC.1 f. \9» 

1, 3T««lK&qd( eT^UT STRIHH 

^gar^f-g : snu^mat 

l f 1 V*k 

I 2. fegnn3^1: '*i 
tepfauV 
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Kftrikfi. 


7, . 

8. «rTt'iiii t, n?Tr^.^r J i ww^'t*** 

.. v*< 

*9. irTTiti nftBWRtWPWW 
ftiHii af^<=* 

10. 3^Vf?t ^3" 

m: ^rgr^ » tv 

•11. sraierantfsii?* ftjprr^ 
kqiwi^Tin^ i 3^15- 
ffafltai-mtq. ^*3*ii*f a^- 
1J=3 1 ^ i 


•12. srt wswrt". 

. | 

13. nipirr^ ftnraknft^ 

g 3 ?^ • T_ 

H* 

14. ^**1 

r<*T\H.\ * 

Hrn «fN sra^rara; ^*l 

is. s^i^r ^(bint 

^4: i h\ i 

16. T.TT^^f^HJT- 

tl HR 


$ttra. 

^TE^T^iqW: ^0-^4 3**4 
axil! tl 

snqi^ snfinmrfk ^n*l 11 

l 1 UH 

1. rrfrxriTm^ i t 

2. i \.\%\ 

3. t. \^R 

1. ^une^irwigirm fi?piT%- 

OTH » .«* 

2. am^faganfls' 1 ^ U» m 

[ i. ^irtrT!^; 1 

| 2. *fgwi4^i % 

\ 3. 'Nr'in^ f<re4*n*t 

4. arf4*snn*5fa \ K*R 

5. \K-V&% 

l e. u l- v y« 

it t-t« 

( i V v>t 

. 3./aiag^rni V 

3. whpdW^rfcT i t- \\\ 
J<jti*iW^‘ fe**nfW*** 

^^^1,11 t-W* 

rsrar^fe ^4 

j esjT^H^^: ^5 flr n 1 V*' 

liqtfAfcrfr S«4 «^s *W 

I V* 0 

..S*4t**Tctec*T 

cf=3 HWIT^T(rg*T^riT^ 

ST7T It- 




























EAnku. 

*17. fwrm ' 

i UTfr ' 

'18, ^ftmr^rrare- 5 

>3: ET?3H ST*T: l ^ 


Sfitra. 


1. 5 E 5 : (*,. \\ 

2. fic^w >*irff^ i 

3- ,\h 

i 3rftmi5(r5i*Ttt i q x% 

__ t 

2, tfg^OT’sii^ni 1 !, I 


irurea^m^s i 

*19. Firf^i c^T^Jn^; sisp^t t 

2o. &afPg* nfrr.......— 


t* r J* 

£13^ 3t-^i «C?- 

u \. tc 



* u 


tttfz *TT : 1 1 

*21. wxq*'. . 

... \ jpi 


gfesfrl ^TH lFT. ^1 

22. s*rf^g....i 


^l-lf<l5'lS| IcH-ll U rtllH 

^rrq; \\ ^ \\ 

”23. ...... 

............... ii ¥Tfli!=<r grrcT- 

?f%; r jrmT?n gr*ni: lit* 

24. ^N^5y JJ4 ^3 

a^r Mf^yi \a n 

£5. F3T €^TB%’ia^.. 

.^pra^roi^^t 

26. g^TTi . 

27. e^ofgg*mf.q#m^n %& 

28. (TFm^rog P*4itiiHit3fr ijiFTT 

f^T ^ >ig*3T; I F3fHf 

II II 


l. ^!TTr^ W=fl \R*% 

^ I R. 

«TTf^^H?ET?f 3W^r: I R<£ 


i, gtnuji^rm^nnn^i \o 

(_2, ^rqi^r ^ ffai ararremaT- 

*T3: ^ II %l 
STOSTTSffrcrartsffsFI \^. 

f A«JOfdiDg to VijBlm Bkikgti» 

j Sg^tcwqrn*. *a 

i^c 

sraTJtf^ sring 
ffigi^ i % us 

VI V t 
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<r 
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KArita. 


39. qS 3 ” 

TJftlTT THUdl fef" 

3ii il i 

30. fen*.ft 

*31. *N^f *TTnw*n^t 

3 p^t fen *i«ii«i*n.«t 

32 . . 

*tz*5 sugfejaffe^ 1 ^ ft 
*33. ^feranfeft fenroifeanf 
gg; ll a« 

*34. tfcffeni43^f n^<*rafe*3 

^tgfig^=imsg^T ferfe 

it as U 

3 5. *rr*3H%T 

I HTfij^TSTn 
^nsn HinTf?* *?nfea: i«* 

36. *** 

*a**lfe 1 ftw 

^ff^TT^'Ti iidt. 

39. .. 11 

. wa^ i FHgtim II y* 11 

40. 39fs ws^sopnf V&IVn 

QftK U^Wlfe I ^ 

Jrts'S....kiu 


Sfttr*. 


Wldlfeta 

It \ 3 

ipTrUTl STrCra^Twt^Rlt- 
d-U^J 11 V *: 

sr^fesras^t^nmfe^m n * i 


X* 



(I V \\ 

( 1, 9Tm?gfe: i V =t^ 

[ 2. g^T feP**TT^ 11 V R'i 

rl. ferwSt^r: i % V® 

! 2. gfe ^f^rr i V V 
■) 3, iisnfe TgrfeifH^n 3 ^ 

\ 4. fnfa: *rar it «* 

'J^U' 1* *1 


I 1* 

3^* I 

v W 

%fe: 1 >< ^ 


52, iroistfcsif siftwifaSfearafe 

#rl:ll. 1 W* 

53. 

. (j^n*mfa tt...K^ 1 ' 


Bhikiu* 
%** 

st^tt ft V *% 


f According to \ ijBana 

{^nTtf^rffelfelT 11 
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E4Hk A. 

Sdtn. 

*54. 3^ CTMf#?|T5i*i^ltt fg^nsra* 


1. g?sg *r?g fgsjTWT If \. 4C 

gj*g; *g*h i ir^ c3rrfg*m#r 


2. ffm fg^itai gr?sg: n 

gsnf^srcgggg u h« 


3. TT^c^ifg^irar i| v 


Conipws Shags widgjtft IV, IS. 


55. ^dflHTtiT ....|| ^|| 

66. q$f?T R5?Tff fast 7 

*3^ wt: i stF^# f^ri^nl 

**1*1 *7 *71*1 Vtxtiti II '*% 

67. *?<* fggr% f*fira'$iXsgggi 
ngF^sre* i ip'Tfaftrg fgftr^r 

3^1 EThTHtT qgrgpr 11 V.3 II 

5S, 5T*rar?jnr^r fag^f 

gsr»r^t?j ii 357wrai?iTra' 
EiTiT^rfag#* sf^r^: |h 
69. *TT i TTfg^67l£ ^T^TRa^gn- 
*Tft q l5 . \Ql| 

60. !T^T: ^TTCflt H 

f^fwfa ii "T^cresAf* 
S*^;rg3f'fg^!T tl^u 

61. gT-TtW *E*# sfrFf §*5*# *TT 

fg^acrw ^fiprui smcra 
3^*% gs*?r g *rra rsprr st%- 

*35 II %5t 

*62. *3: flWfwC* g g>:7T g Tt <f Tig 
iTTrSRT UpfiTi | ^gg g^TItf 
jrfgfgrligg^ T^i|w ii ^ u 
• 63. <l^T7TT?ll5rTfl?JTf!J|^rtf 
II srgqgqTfgi 
^3‘ %gg gcTQ% ||^u<i 
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The passages of the OrikA marked hr ra» w ith Mterieksar rtr&«tint 
reproductions from the Fravschatia sfltre ; the other stanxes without 
the aittreks embody the idee of the autrse. tlesdicg the putlleluni io 
language and thought in eanjuriotioti with the concluding star za of the 
KArikA, one cannot Qonio to any wnalneion dther than that the KafikA 
it w' epitome of the 1st three chapter* of the SAekhya S&tros. The 
remaining thrie chapters of the SAukbya Sill res are expressly excluded. 

Farther, the Sfiukhye »utr#s aie in the archaic Sfltra style, but the 
KArikl i>ns been written in the Ary A JSti metre which belongs to the 
the pest-Vsdio period. Ail these facts eonohiairdy show that the present 
l , raveeh*ua sfltr«e are genuine tut not apuriotta. 

The next question for deter mi notice is, at what age ef the 
philosophical period these extras of Kapil a were written. I have already 
said in the preceding pages that the whole philosophic*! literature of 
the orthodox *oh«ol was iti its fully developed state before Buddhism 
anl Jaiuism flourished in India. It took several centuries in its 
development, one borrowiag or criticising the thoughts of another. 
In spite of this, there was a sequence, one following the other j in my 
view, the SAtpkkya system of philosophy was founded after the 
systems of Vais'eflika and NvAyA as described in the preceding pages. 
'Kupila ha* referred to those systems in an express language, but baa not 
left any thing on that point for our imagination. 

flSFT <1^1 StftfaiiTT^fT I ^ 

We are not supporters of the six categories like the system of 
philosophy of Vaii'reiba” etc. 

qTt^ || e'v 

m Tifur is the salvation from the rule of the six categories and knowledge 
■thereof.' 1 

^ <v cV 

“Nor is it from the sixteen principles," 

This alludes to the NyAye system of philosophy of Gentama. It 
appears that the Pravaohatm sntra borrowed the definition of S'*beta from 
Nyftya; tf. SAmkbya 1*101 with NySya 1-1-7. 

When the author of the Sftrakhya sAtrae tauntingly speaks of the six 
categories of the Vais'ef ika school of philesohhj, he certainly refers to the old 
school of Kan Ada, who was either anterior to him, or his contemporary, hut 
net to the neo.Vais'efiks school which nourished in tbo post-Buddbistia 
period and in which there were added seven categories. (Sec Anna Bbetta’e 


Tkrki Ssmgrabft)i Had the sutraa bc&n written in the eitteentb esutury 
A.C , thfl Author would hare tailed the Vfeis*e$ika ejaiem a? the system of 
Bflven categories {^f**<* *rfVwt). 

Tnrka famgr&ha and BbAfapairichchflda are the treatises of the Neo- 
Vai§e$ika school ;, in theca we have seven categories instead of the s-t catego* 
riea of Kaci&Jn. jhlidm, ft®u»®nity or non existence, baa been treated ao 
the 7th category in addition to tbn already mentioned six categories 
of KanAda, 

In efttra 2® of chapter I of the Fraritthute ytitri** we find tbe names 
of two countries namely, PAtali prttra and Srughna, The former i§ tho Damn 
of tfdtftotiira* of the Greek* now known aa lVtna> Srughnm is mentioned 
by Id men 'Taiang a» 400 It froiu Thfcocsw^r. According to the Gfoxetaer 
of Debra Dup, it iodud^R Debra IJlul, S&haraupiir and Amba-la. The =9 
DarOG-9 were known i u the ifitfa period of the Sanscrit Literature and 
Bubeeijutcit to it. hlad the sutras been written in the l£th* oenturj 
of the Christian era, these placei would have been called after their new 
nomenclature. I am strongly of opinion that the Fravncbana sAtrae 
were written before too pre-Buddhistic period- 

They were written before F&taftjaLb the- founder of the yoga system 
cl philosophy- have yoga id its rudimentary form in ths Prav&nhaua 

afrtriw, and there are sdtras, which ere verbatim repfoduotfona. from the 
SAmkby&in the Yoga extras, aa appears from thfl cnmp&rfltsvu table given 
below :— 


SArnkbya, 

Yoga. 

l- twasq-: 

<T3rtCil: 

X\X 


2. i *y. 


3. ^hn«TT ll \ %%, 

___; __ 1 



sr^w R^m^T cr^i ^ n 

ll Gita, VI 35. 


Now tbs question is whether the 5&mkhja borrowed the mtra* from the 
Fsrja or the Utter borrowed them from the former. As said in the prow ding 
pager, the Simkhya end Yoga constitute one group, one being the 
supplementary of the other. The Simkhya h tba theoretical and the 
Yoga it the practical side of the tame philosophy. 

The sceptical school of S&mkhya at appears from chapter I. sfltra 92, 
\. 2-12, doubts the existence of It'wara] but the yoga sdtras have taken 
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* m rpecsml oftra to describe fa'war& in 1*24-23* Tha Yog* ti, therefore, 
jus i nap raceme nt on the Sftcnkhys ; the 25 elegants qfSienkbya b&ooms 
23 id Yoga, 

<|*<T fqfhr $!^T: I |.Vv 

is » kind of P urutkn untouched by troubles, motion, fruit 
and desires." Tbe word purnjl is a peculiar phraseology of SUmkhv*. 
1 It leaves no doubt that it is to meet tbe argument of Pravacbuna lutrej 

that istr%ret is described and defined in the slcrv Wheu Yoga explain* 
iSiitAd^t, it says in chapter 1. 23 bow to obtain it; it is by means of 
devotion to Is Vara, This view of Pafcanjali e* to the di ration to God 
was subsequently developed by the Bhakli school founded in the name* of 
KAnda end SAndilya. We do not find the Iden of devotion to God iu the 
Slmkby* SQtres. It is in order to reconcile the Sflmfchya end Yoga 
sabaols, that tlie BKagawaigitk says, 

f^r^^f^gTrin^r Jnfjm i 

* SfrnMrw 11 i, 

"I fpoks of two kinds of practice* formerly in this world, O ? sinless ; 
tbat of tbe Sumkhya by knowledge (jBdua Yoga) and that of Yoga by 
action (kafma yoga). 

TOWfttff (Rpjb h a, 

fR[ijK{qqtq| | 

<*** m&i *ih*fa*n qsma *r u <*. 

‘■The ignorant but not tbe learned men speak differently of the 
S&miihya end Yoga; one who praetites one thoroughly obtains the 
fruit of both. Whatever position one secures by tbe Sdmkbya, it also 
^ obtained by tbe Yoga, One who sees the harmony in Samkhyn and 
Yoga seeB (in realitvj,” Some are of opinion tbat the terms 'SAmkhya 1 
a D d Yoga* are used in a different sense and do not allude to the two 
systems of philosophy. Be that as it may, it is admitted on alt 
bands tbat these two system a of philosophy are supplements of each other 
and are classed under one group. The Yoga is an improvement on the 
S&mkhja ami later in date. In support ef ths view that the Yoga system 
is subsequent to the S&mkbya, we refer to the commentary of VyAia 
where the fallowing words occur at tbe end of each chapter:_ 

“|f?r «rr thnwsf. . 

9 


J 
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Thfl tboTDqaatitbn laive* no dnbt lint the Ycagsiaft branch of SArifctiJ* 
Ffftvaeh&Hd. L&t m #59 how Mkjhav&nhlrya calls the SAmkhya syev^m 
m hia Sirvadara'ana^ In ths C-juc Sliding part of tins &u m csi 1 ry of tho 
dueferine* of the S&mkhy* sfihotjl a a F* !24 af Sarvajars'in a earner aha, 
AnaudiU' r rBnia aditbn^ it U ?aij * 

"vTHFt fqn^snstrsn^ ^.Pi^^TFTini g ri g^w*} * i 

**\Yith thU object the view of Kapila. the ioimder o£ tbe sUhdfitie 
flohool of S&iflkhjii has b^aset f^rtb,” This Uats secitonoe of ^arvHdun'ftDft 
hiic^ruba qiearly r^Icra to the folio wing iamkbyn tut* as though not 
citdd by him 

*‘0a account of ihe non-proof of Is'wara." 

Tba settlor of the B&mthya school says that the defiiiifcbn of porG&ption 
d 3 omboliol io slHm doea not apply to the existence of /i%ira t Th.& 
tuJ(Wi *s iDimatib by the reflection of the putUMa, eanraot come into 
eoutiafe with him. No harm te dane thereby* nor ia the deflmtum faulty, 
because Is'waru ie not an abjejt of perceptiori* 

ftfWjfa: <wfrn I *. 

“Under the superintendence of [sivura, no fruit can be obtained, as that ie 
achieved by actio a.” The objector ia supposed to allege—“Yau say that ihe 
existence of the L>rd cannot be proved by moans of perception as laid 
•down ia Sutra 92 of chapter I ; hut the awarding of the fruit of one’s action 
ia due to the superintendence of the Lord? 1 To thia objection of the objector, 
the reply of the author is embodied in the present sfitra, He says that 
the rewards depend on one’s own action. 

oTf+^rt | 

“The superintendents* is for one’s own benefit juat as in ordinary life.” 

The author farther develops his argument thna : “We ace in ordinary 
life that euperitrteudenee is for one’s own benefit; if you hold that the Lord 
is supervising the awards of fruits, you will have to admit his super¬ 
intendence for hie self-interest; but the Lord ie not Selfish.” 

sf!%«aTqr^Rtn II yj. 

“Otherwise he wonld be like tho lord of the people.” 

The author proceeds fart liar and says—’“If you hold Him to be selfish 
Bfsaidinkbe preceding *utra. there will be no difference between Him 
and a worldly king immersed in miseries with limited knowledge. 
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p TtfoirtVsnr 11 'j. v - 

*Or Tffl may be in nama t 

The author'd arggrncnt If, that if you sny shat it is a mere creati ve 
force which manifests itself in the beginning of the creation* it is not 
etomalj but will ha only for the purple of a eJafimtioEn 

^nurf ^ TtfNrfttt t v, 

_ “Without attachment it cannot happen, bflGauEo of the fixed cause 

of each. 11 

The author argues, that every effect has mvimblj a cause, eg the 
Lttid 1 ! a upflrin tendency cannot be without a motive, 

WW IT^; It 

“Even a fuel Joes not act without an obj-jat % is it that the Creator of the 
universe acts without it 1 * ? 

qj fl frsfi ff f*re«fif»: H <*. ». 

“In conjunction with it also. Ho h not always free/ 1 
"* Tin autbotaays in the profit afttfi* that if yon bold that the Lord 

is actuated by a motive, He can not la free (mtyaniLjku); you thereby 
commits a fallacy of shifting of ground (Biddh4ng,a hani)« Thera are two 
mlternarivfld loftj either the Lied acts in conjunction with naturtt or by 
* JIes proximity to matter His action H 3tka that of magnet and irou r 

ami activity is produced* I to proceeds to refute both the views in the 

fbHuving two Butrai : 

i|£i. 

-t If (you Hay that) by raaaou of the conjunction with the power of tho 
matter* than there will arise the defect of association. 71 

The author says that if you hold the hrat view, vi$* 3 that the Lord 
manifests hi ms a If La conjunction with nature f you attribute to Him the 
association of things which is contrary to the Veiie text Mk m4wt frr fT*' 1 i 
* (Puruai i* attached or associated with none) Sde chapter 1. 1§, 

rawing «v^ s -p nr it t. 

*‘If (youeay that) it U mare vxist-jQOC, than ail w iflJltBesa,'* 

If yea hold the last view, n‘a, tbat by virtue of the proximity 
to nature, the iiitalliganae is proiucad like the iinsjaatfo power afttraettag 
<c a piece of iron, to tbit ossa all per so in will bo Lords and your position 

that there is one UoJ will not bo tenable. 

?OTTin»nm«^fwi% 11*0 tl 

'‘For want of the means of proof HU existence cannot be proved. 1 ' 


4 


The author save that the existence of God cannot be proved by any 
of the mead* of (proLif accepttd by him in chapter I. Ho has already 
spoken lu ehapttr I. 92 of the percept! ah by which you cauuot prwd 
the existence oS' God. 

nun 

“There is no inference for want ef rclakigHsbtp.*’ 

The a ut bur N&y* t tbtt as there is no relationship of in variable 
concomitance lyjtpii) of the container (vyftpefc*) and the contained 
(vyBpya) j there oao be no inferenoe. In order to hare the applfonbility 
of anumdnm under the N>*ta ij&teiru there must be a coueouiiUD-ca 
(vyUpti) ; but as there is no perception of Gad giving rise to exparigunep 
there can bo do relation of con earn ittEce* It will be dear from tins 
fulJuiviu^ example. 

The mountain is fiery* 

V It smokes. 


Thifl knowledge of the \ iviriable oono^mifeanee of gmoke acid 
fire is based on the p&zi experience because we pereei e that smoke cannot 
exiet without fire, As no one b&s Been God* one cannot predicate 
each in variable coneonQilance in the case of God. So the second mean* 
of proof does not apply in proving the existence of God. 

sjftrfT TOm*?T*IcSFe*r U|^l| 


"Tbe Scripture also refers to the nffeot of oatcirfl." 

The author now proceeds to show that tie S'nrti texts, while 
referring to the primordial aaiua, mean nature or matter On this &atra, 
Animddba quotes ^TTwntwj ‘the anrvaisft proceed from matter'’ 

but \ij5am Bhiksn has quoted the fifth verse fiom chap, 1Y of the 
S’wetas'watara upaoie&d. 


ar^iStef aifagKfpaif inn ^aiinn ^;ir; i 
3T5ft sf ^i^Hi^rrg 3Tsr^;»f ^^-4T»mnfiF?T: \\ 


'‘One unborn <Paru$x} being served, enjoys another unborn (pratriti) 
of red, white and Mack colours, creating many uniform (nested things 
Another unborn relinquishes it after enjoyment". Compare it with 
HI. 69 and III. 70 of the Samkhya and 59 and 61 etanziu of the Urikt, 
YijBioa Bhikfu has tried to reconcile the passage with the doctrines 0 f 
the VeJfcnta; white Sank* richly a has commented on it differently, 

The author of the Slrokbyo says, that you cannot prove the eii.ieooe 
of God by mewoftbe^j™ (mean* of knowledge) which >„ only 
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three according to him, (perea ptioD f inference and verbal testimony)* 
The position if very cl«r* MidblVachiuym bad clearly these ailma in 
hi* mmd whan be cr^Ele 1 the Sa ukhv* irstma *3 Vm atheUtie school 
of philcHopby, You may in vain veareh ia the banka lor the expression 
of tugh views, 

Let a* aee what MEulbaT^cbirya says at fcht eaket of the description 
of the Yaga of hitnuj *lh 

gi^^f | 3?€rf«tr*3W«rK*rvi^£ iTrll3Erm't<t *!*■ 

'•'Sovt the view of the followers of the system of Fatanjali dre f the 
founder of the thoistia school of S&tukhya is bo re in sat forth, Thera ia the 
Yoga s^gtra go caponed by Put-iaj tli, also named Samkhya Prav.icbuna, 
&ad possessed of four chapters. 11 This quotation supports rue in my view that 
the Yoga system of philosophy wa* founded subsequently to the Simkhya 
system in order to check the agnostic tandotiofos pmlaG&d by it 

See also the id?.m luQtian to the Fr&T&GhiiPi Biitrae by Vi j Bin a 
Bhikfa in bis learned commentary :—** 

: SfSTCTl: 

^ I fl^Tft^TC *$STf>|&I v.>4qjH*n*j«I tt^ZTT^f^Tq. 

«*m*tr** 1 <fcS5mrpfr5ff^^%Fi' met 

g^qurr^^t ftv«wrarftl l irrvsq'iSTr ^ 

fmi^rr^rrasTtl^afi^rmn c^sr^gioji^ gftrn^- 

^ fa«i3tT sHcptf'ftfH it 

“If it be said that the book with els a hap tors ia a mere repetition of 
tti-j Tattwa S*m&$a, it is not so. One is brief and the other is ia detail ; 
in that sacse* it ia a repetition* The six chapters of the work with 
* Yogi are called Simkhya FfMvaobana* In the Tmttwa Eutn^a-a, there ia 
* brief iumaiiry of the SAmkhyo ■yefcam of philosophy that has been 
well discussed herein* Further, in the six chapters the subject?, of 
the Tattw* «am&*a have been given m details. In ibe Yog* system of 
philosophy by describing Is’war* denied by implication I* those (two works), 
the deficiency ia made up. 

It i* now satisfactorily proved that the yoga system of pbUoMphj 
is aappLoeieotary to the Sankbya syatem from the evidence of the eminent 
authorities bke Mudhav&ohfrrya and Vijfian Bkikfn* 
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Tbare i* a s&bn in chapter IV. 3 in the Pra™jJiAna iHtn which 
is reproduced word for wt.nl in the Yed&nia antra chapter IV, PadalV 
riitra I, Is there say explanation for the parallelism ? In view of the 
faatj u stare I above there ij not the least doubt that the Vediuta sfhra is 
a repetition of the SAmkbya SiUra, 

Tha Mablbhtreta is a voluminous wort. According to tha European 
and Indian Hchokre, iU compilation la.ted for several ceptnries 
extending to tha Stk century of the Christian Era when it assumed it* 
preset^ form. At several placis, it has given the Simkhya view of 
three C«M* and 25 da meats. It has attain pted to reconcile both the 
SAmbhja an! Yoga systems of philosophy. The view of the MshfibhAiata 
is that the Yogs system of philosophy treats of the 2tkfc element, via, 
Is'wara. We also find tharotn that Kapita vrav the founder of the 
s&mkhya system of philosophy, that his pupil was Asuri, and that JUuri’s 
pupil ivas 'fhe philosophic t l Slmkhya is oonv-rted into 

a religi ous system. Wo also find that the Furdnkr litemtute is very 
much in Silenced by tee teachings of the SAmkh/a. The same thing i* 
in the Taut™, which are rightly or wrongly believed to he the remiHs of the 
Si m kliya teachs□ g* f 

Chaoakya who lived in the time id Chandra Gupta wrote Artha S'Astm 
Which is called EAutiliyam Arthn Sastrauj. He recommends the study 
of Anvtk^ki ; the definition of anrikghki is given at p, 16 of thu Mvaan 
edition of the book. J 


ItuTr c^tf*nnn %siRifr5j?ff il 

Aimksiki mean* or includes SAmkhya, Yoga and LoUyata schools 
of philosophy. The passage quoted shows that the S&mkhy. system of 
philosophy was studied at the time of Chandra Gupta, If Lalilavijtara is to 
be relied on, the SAmfebya, Yoga and Vak'epika systems of philosophy were 
meUij&d id tha cumoahm of she UaiWa H tudir f fl « ohaDter XtT "f „ i-o 
“» MM. 1877). *» .,1 .h,„ iCK Z «£ t! 

SAmkhya ntfnt «e very old and belong to the pre-BeddbUtic period in the 
Iiidime history. 

We now come to the modern time,* Madhn#ndana Saraswati h„ 
wrtten frasthiloahbeJa. In it be has given an account of the moat 
■mutant work* of Sanscrit literature. At p. 9 of the Anandisrema 
edition of the senes, No. 51, he B ays t _ 

ctm jfl^rgvn i anjfVRra Ti^q-wfW. 



< n » 

* fSTRrraarft s^rfor i frr^s^r t*mr^ i 

% faimr TTr^rfT>iiT: 1 qOTTWf^ qr^fawl: l 

*?£ wshfewTi i ff^grsr ^faSirrar^T xfrirw u 

4 ‘Similarly thc Suinahva SSsfcra was composed by tbs venerable K&piln. 
*The jfit^vwnm hoatiui or th* highest effort cofieists in the removal of 
thrift kinds of mf?sriM , l (I. 1) and tiLC test ar* in aii chapters* Id the first 
^ chap tar* the sublet a k *yg beau daujrib^-t ; in the second chapter, the effect 

of nature ; in the third chapter* tba disaffection from the wo rid ly objects : 
in the -kb chapter there it a [amli!fl ot Lbs disaffected, such a^ FingalA 
(4 V. II) and falcon [I V* 5). Id the fifth chapter, there h a crittciflco on 
the adversaryposition ; in the -sixth there h a summery of the whole 
subject The end of the Sirclhya philosophy it the comet knowledge of 
the object [prakrgti] and subject (puru^ah 1 * See Mai Muller also at 
pp. 30 and Si of the Six Syewrus of Indian philosophy. 

This leaves no doubt that the Fraycabana eutru* exulted at the time of 
Madhu eudanm Saras watt, who ia also a commentator on tic BkagawadgitB, 

# 1 have not been able to ascertain bis exact date. He certainly lived alter 
^ankarfichilryai a=i he expressly refer* to him at page 7 of the Pr» thana- 
bheJa while treating of the Vedinta system of philosophy, Ho like 
Rtk^n Aouja divided tbo Bhug wadgitn into three $at bs fii., Karin a ( 

* Bhakti and JuAna. 

I am not unaaindful of the reference made to Ptinchasikhd in the 
FravachaDa eutras (YL 68}. P*aQh®*'(fcb& was the disciple of A tori, the 
disciple of Kapil a, He might hare been a contemporary of Kapila. He 
certainly lived at the time when tbo SSmlthya system fully developed by 
Kapila t was a to died ; aud rhi? sutrn VI, 6$ might have been subsequently 
added at the time when Panehas'ikha's view was accepted. He belonged 
to the S&mkhya school of philosophy ; the fact that the Dames of the 
prominent followers are mentioned in tho Fra radians sutra does not 

* detract From Its antiquity. It very often occurs in both the Mi manse 
schools of philosophy, For these reasons, I am etroogly in favour of the 
antiquity of tbo Fra radians Sutras , and with due deference to the learning 
of Fitz Edward Hall, Max Muller and B&WfctrLc, I would dissent from 
their views. 

In tile first chapter o[ tho Pravachana Eutme, the author has criticised 
certain views which tuhacqueptiy became the special tenets of MAyti?Ada 
of SaDkatJfeh&rya, K$anikav§da of Eedy&naTak£ita r V ijfl&n* v Ida of 
Asiinga aud VaeuLatdba, and 3 # unj avSJa of Niglijuna. All the atheistic 
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iflhodi enntnenteil above, are not mentioned by names ; bet the criticisms 
expressed in the futras according to tins scholiasts. relate to the tenets of 
the i»hove-(*i<I different heterodox schools. The tenets of the 
atheistic johocl of philosophy were subsequently embodied in the book*. 
It appears tbit there wew criiioa who raised the objections to the view 
expressed by the author, end he meats them in hie sutra*. This kind of 
practice wo find in all systems of philcsphy, u said repeatedly. Brihaspati 
and Ch&rv&ka who were the forerunners of Sihyamuni end Risabhi, 
perhaps existed at the time when the philosophical system came to ha 
written or learnt iu the sfltre form. By criticising the alheUtic view 
which wa* not the special property of any school at that time, one o&onot 
necessarily norm? to the conclusion (hit the Pntvecb&iia storm! hate heea 
written after Buddhism or Vetiantism came into existence. 

It may be that the author was discussing the possible or imaginary 
objee ions which subsequently became fossilised in the doctrines of the 
heterodox ichajU of philosophy named after their founders. The discussion 
of these imaginary objections cm not, therefore, help us under the circum¬ 
stances of the care in determining the date of the Pravxohana ttitru ; mud 
any attempt to fix the date on such discus ion is, in my opinion, hi^hlr 
dtti*lgftdiii£ + 


The Prana ban* eutras are certainly older than Buddhism and Jainism 
but later than the VnK'ejika sutras ef Kenilda. The Tattwa samfca was' 
subsequently 0 cm posed nod it is a mere summary or enumeration of different 
categories. It was written with a view to help » student of the Siajkhya 
system of philosophy in committing the different heads enumerated in the 
Prayed]am sStras to memory. The Slttfeby* Kdnkct was written after 
the Talfcw* Samisa, f ur it fallows the latter i a the enumeration of the 
twenty-five elements mentioned in Sutra I. 6*. 






b&nkhya banka seems m 

fluldhism was Houriehiug io India. The stanza *l n jkrYV'Z Vedii 
mes which, as it describee,*™ “impure and full of slaughter *» but nowhe. 
do we find such a strong tannage against the Vedic ceremonies in tb 
Pravachana sutra, excepting the eitra ff of chapter I which ban bee. 
interpreted by Vijcaua Bhlkfa in consonance with the view 0 f L'vZ 
Kn»na. A«»rdm 2 te him the Vedic rites dec fall short ef ramovtmr th. 
three-fold pain sad obtaining redemption. The author of the Prava^aa. 

;;r„,tv ,e lh * v,iw •“ b - 


The substance of what hai beep above b t that new here i Q ^ha 

existing SAmkhya literature we find the sceptical view expounded, except ip 
the SAmkhya Fra rate hana sutra*, tha antiquity of which is clearly proved 
from the conoinding stanza. of the SAmkbya KilrikA. The sOtra** therefore^ 
represent the ancient view of the atheistic school of philosophy* Owitig to 
this, they became so mob unpopular, that their study was neglected in 
favour of the K&rikt* They are even now nowhere studied in the univer¬ 
sities, and have become a matter of ancient history , as to their antiquary 
and authenticity, there can be no doubt from what we have seen above, 

As to the teachings of the philosophy of Siiukhya* we have already seen 
that Kspila believes in the existence of and nan-ngt* Tho ego of 
SAmkhya is the puru.si f an intelligent sabstmee, not affected by the gun*i 
of the non-ego, and tries to shake off the bondage of ignorance in order to 
achieve redemption which consists in the total eradication of three aorta of 
the miseries natural to toman flesh. The non-ego is the prakriti or 
jjfadhftpa* [ nature or matter). It is inanimate and inactive, but appears 
arrtiva and intelligent jo eontant with the porufa. According to Kapil if 
tha prakrit* is the equilibrium of three gun as called Sattwr., 1 =i 3.j a ■= an d 
Taints - They are Dot like qoaUtiss of the Vaie'«*iki school of philosophy, 
bat real entities net visible or naming within thn range of sight* * l Tba 
Sniv a is eharaoteristtil with smoothness,. Cfloforui&biiitj,, lightness and 
iLiu min aii an* Itojm is characterised with fierceness! oppositi-uo, production 
and uostability. Tama* h chars etunsad with pervasion, heaviness* stability 
and ignorance. Happiness preponderates in Satvn, misery in Ra]ss and 
ignorance in Tanias* 1 * See SiddhAnt^ Dara'anam Vol, XXI X of ths series 
at F, 9 . When the equilibrium of these ye n d# is disturbed, maAai alia# 
Audri 4 « is produced from the praknti as shown in the table below :— 

Prakriti (equipoise of tafia* rajw and hma§}. 

Ha bat alias B odd hi (Intellect) 

i 

ALainkAra. (Lrnaker) 

| . 

Sensory and motor organs and man™ b subtle ole men ti 

f f 

5 gross element!. 

From the above table, we sm that the prakriti is the root cause 
[mu!a-prftk|-ifci) but not an effiaet of any other cauis 1 but on the other band 
mahat, ahAmk&ra and the five subtle elements are both causes and effect#, 
and are called by the author of the KArSkA the seven prakriti-vikritu a* 

10 
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both producers and products* Tbo eleven sense organs * Q ,j tbs fi ^4 
gross dements are m-re products and called ViMip or modification. 
Thsj produce nothing in their trim, Tkiv riaw of the S&ukfava philosophy 
« PhUj*3pbic»lly known a* piriniuirila or the doctrine of ablution. The 
e^o or purtiea is neither prtiriti e*or vikriti ; ha is Qq*f!eeted T and *|J the 
activities of nature are Tor his tike. He neither acts tior enjoys and isi 
therefore, call^E « J'V 1 or unaffaflle], just as a transparent crystal! appears 
red in contact with a red china, lily, so da as pure?! appear to be a dented in 
conjunction with the Wban the purusa cames to realise that ho ii 

pure, intelligent, inactive an I EHUiff-ata j, by constant practice of meditation 
on hh real self, the prxtri'J, ashamed of being rtfoogni od by him like a 
wedded woman of a good family, disappears from bis sight and releasee him 
from bar shack]», 

The philosophy of iS&mkbya i* European Realism ead has found lavoar 
with the Europeans* The study of s&mkhya which Toll in disfavour anion if at 
tha Indians, has been popularisei by the Europeans. It is a comtaph-Fensg 
view of philosophy, and is liLstingaisbabls from Idealism and TfaniCBodian- 
tnlEsm. of the Vedanta School of philosophy, 

Thera are according to Eipil* many they are as many as there 

are iudividualff, because they are governed separately by birth and death. 

According to S&mkhja there ars only two eternal entities ; one puz-u^a 
and Lbe other prakriti. Trie tatter laata aa long as there is ignorance 
<Avidy&). Upon these two eoliths, the fabric of the whule cwmos 
containing both the animate and the in animate is based. Them is no other 
creator. Wo have s'^en in the preceding pages t while discussing tho 
atheistic view of Kapils, that he does dot behove in I'swara. 

We now corns to tbs important doc trine of perception according to 
Sfliukhya* The piiru| t as said above is manga (entirely unaffected) ; tbs 
bit tiii&i or intellect becomes animated by the reflection of tbs purm* t goes 
tu the objeeti through thw channel of senses, meets them and gets convex 
ted mlo objects. Thus remits perception or consciousness. He gives 
an illustration of a transparent crystal ; it is pure and white i but when a 
red lower is placed in its proximity, It appears red. Similarly the purHta 
appears to be & Erected id contact with the prakriti but in raulity he i« 
iiiuffeoteJ. This doctrine of S&mkhya ia ealkd ibbi^a. When the red 
flower te removed, the transparent crystal regains its pure white colour ■ 
similarly the purnaa on the disappearance of the prahriti remains pure auj 
uuaHccted as be is in reality* Vijtiftu=* Bbik?u has explained the doetriUe 
of Abbess tlLOioughly :u his commentary on antra S7 of chapter 1. 


> 


If examined minutely the view of SilmkEiyn dom cot conflict with that 
of tJitf VdJ&uta phitanOpliy, A* h i:? out the occasion to tlbcusj llic points 
at present, [ leave it ui be dealt with at it? proper time* 

Keith so “Sfinkhya system 11 in the ‘^Heritage of India 1 ' series while 
Comparing the teachings of Sitnkhya with those of the G'eek philosopher^ 
•ays of Anaximander hud been compared with the net ore of the 

Sauikhyn add tha doctrine* of the constant flow of things and of the in- 
numerable destinations and rece -vi[> of the world toand m flar4clitu=i ate 
n> doubt similar bo tenets of the Indian ev^toad* Empe lodes like the Siui- 
khi-fl assart a ike Jo et cine of tiio pro ex hi ?nee of the product in the came* 
Anaxagoras is a dualist, Democritus agrees with Empodpciei in his doctrine 
of causality arid believes in the purely temporary existence an] m^rtalicr of 
the gods, Epicurus avis tu Mtppgro of Lie a&neigtij the argument of tha 
S Vmkhya, that otherwise the divine nature mu*t tia accorded attributes 
which are iucoMitteut with its supposed character and often etnpbasiueh 
the dotirlne of infinite potsibiEtiet; of production. 1 * 

4k Gxfha add? to these parallels which ha admits not to be oodu&iv* 
evidence of borrowing, the fact that Persia ty*s a perfectly possible pi,ice 
iu which Greek thinkers, of whom travels are often recorded* should acquire 
knourleigJ of the Indian views, and supports him opinion that borrowing is 
pro Lab Ee hr the case of Pythagora?, who [s supposed to have borrowed from 
India hia theory of transmigration* hie conception of a religious emu in unity, 
hta diatiootion of a fine and gro^a body of fch-a soul, his distinction of n 
ienaitivs organ, $vp&s and of the anpenshahle soul, $p 7 jv t hia doctrine 
of an intermediate world befcwaeo earth and sky tilled by demons* tha 
d00trine of five elemants including ether* tha Pythagorean problem, the 
irrational and other things" 

"It ii further not neceaEary seriously to consider the possibilities at 
borrowing on the part of Plata or of Aristotle, though, the mtfueuco of the 
SAmkhyn hw b#*u teen in the case of both. More pLusible is the effort ^ 
find proof of SAmkhya dcctruni in GncauciGm, an attempt to which there 
it not a priori any reason to take exception* 1 ' 

“PiotiuuA held that his object was to free men from misery through 
hie philosophy, that spirit and matter ere essentially different, that spirit 
is really unaffected by misery which ie truly the lot of matter i he comparer 
the soul to light and eyan to a mirror in which objects are re Elected i ho 
admits that in ihep the soul remains awake* man con enjoy happiness ; 
be insists on the realisation of God in a condition of ecsta^ brought about by 


profound mental oormaflt ration* Porpbyr j touches tha Ifliderphip of spirit 
over in inter, the amid presence of thp aoq| wbea freed from [tint ter, am1 tbo 
doctrine that the world b:M no Loginning. lie also forbuJa tbe slay jog of 
animal* and rejects sacrifice. Abammon, a later contemporary mention* 
tbe wonderful powers obtained by thp exercise of contemplates eo&tiL6j a 
Bnt there ia nothing here that can possibly be considered as necessarily 
derived from India. Tbe opposition of matter and spirit, the removal 
of spirit from the world of reality, and the view that the only power to 
approach to it is through ecstasy are the outcome of tbe Greek endeavour 
to grain the problem brought into prominence by Plato of the contrast of 
spirit and matter, and the views of Plotinus are the logical and indeed in* 
evitable outcome of that development* Tbe protest a gainst sacrifice is av 
old a* Greek philosophy, the winning of supernal oral powers by e^tasy is a 
popular conception which appears id Pyihsgtua-i and beyond all otbsri in 
tbe Bacchic religion. On the other bond, tbs re i] extent of knowledge of 
Indian philosophy available to Flctinus and Porphyry alike scOdm to have 
been most severely limited/ 3 (PP r 65, 67) 

Tbe whole chapter Vi, U worth reading* I have quoted the pamges 
to *how the parallelisms between the Greek and Indian philosophies. The 
view of tbe learned author is that as there is no direct channel through 
which tbe idsaa from India passed to Greece, be is, therefore, so doubt as to 
the Greeks borrowing their pbikiopby fsom tbe Indians, What about 
Pythagoras who admittedly borrowed the doctrine of M^ampit/c^oris from 
Indfa and Fgypt ? 

Capita docs not beltere in tho doctrine of i pioft* aa explained in the 
preceding pagfti (V, 57), nor does be believe in tbe efemalitj of 
Bound | V; 5S 40]. Though be doei not believe in the sleroslity of tbe Vedas 
(V. 4&) following ai a corollary from the non-eta malUy of sound, yet he 
believes in their infallibility? (V, 40h Kapiia think* Mb teachings to be in 
consonance with tuosa of the Vedas. L-*t lis now examine the source of the 
philosophical teaching?, oi'j. the 0 pans fata. There is * well known pwmfr 
in Swetis'wetsropaaisad ebap. V, g referred to at P. 48 about EapiU, 
The question is whether it rafore to the author of Slmkhye or not. S'anfearS 
chary a while comtnantiDg on it in the Swe^swatara upauifat takes tb io the 
derivative amu meaning ‘golden coloured ‘Hirflryagarbha'. SDakar4n v da, 
another commentator, think? Kapils to be so iaesinstioa of Viibrni sod 
deatioyer of Sigare’s son?, hut not the founder of Stmkhya school. 
Nai&yans ini \ ijukui Elhagawati, the commentator?, have taken the word 
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* Kapil* as a cooiiaan oaun used its m Jflriv&tiva Htn3fi. Reading tbs 
cun text. it does not seem tli&t Kapik, th® founder of ^iuikhym is tu^iuU 
for bo ia not iha lira? map like Maau or Adam. Smukailcbrnrym in 
comm® tiling on chapter II. M of fch® Vedlntm gutrma puts into tbs mouth 
of the objector supporting the authority of S&mkbja on the vaise by virtu® 
of tbs Fytffcem founded by Kapsla mentioned in Sw&tk&wptana, In conformity 
with tbs views of the learned catanieut&tors coupled with common sense, 
we can *ny that Eepib, the founder of the SAmkkyft system, la 
nowhere mentioned hi the canonical Upanigata. 

Tbo pa saiga of the Swetae'wBt&r* in chapter IV. 5, as explained at 
fiS clearly refers to the Snmkhya teaching. SankarlchSryap though 
very hcstiLti to tbo SAcnkhya bus taken the word kjA 1 to mean pra kr%ti 
hot explains MoLita a'ukla kri|n4m p to mean fire, water and food. Then 
in tbe same chapter there ia the iGtb verge whiuh ia very often quoted* 

frnng f4 A fju i 

siia' fa^sr^ n 

€ |4 Eelqw illusion to bs matter and the player of trick to be tbe Great 

Lord ; tbe whole universe ii pervaded by the parts of his body," See 
S id J biota Darsau** F. 2, From tbea® quotations, wa sea that we b*ve 
tbe idea of prakriti in the Up&nisats; we also find it fehrae*oa]opred L 

* consisting of Eatwn, Rajaa and Tamms. Again wc find in Brihad^ranyaka 

an IV. 3 + 16- 

w^ fitTg U f gjW: l 

•The Puruga is unafiected f The idea of Purufa which is embodied 
in fulm i-15 is also borrowed from the buaoi?aba. 

We find the jjs naa ia Maitriupauijad III. 2, (P. 24) \ the names in 
V. 2. [Y. 42 of 3. B, K, VoL XX XL) The five vital air. with their 
pomes are mentioned in II. 6 of the L'penisod P. iS of Vo I. XXXI. 
By reason of these teachings md references to the teachings which 

* iubsec]tiently became tbe Buddhistic doctrines, some of tbe scholars ere 
against the antiquity of the Maitriupanisod or Maitjijamup.tjisad 
My sympathies are with thorn, but the late Professor Max Muller for very 
cogent reasons hold, it to belong to the ante-Paninesn perloJ. He Bays 
m t pp, L and LI of tol. XV of the S. B. E. series. “ We shall hardly 
be pareuaded to change this opinion on aooount of euppLsed references to 
Yaisoava or to Bauddha doctrine■ which come scholars have tried to 
discover in it. 

v At to the worship of Vijnu, and as to the many manifestations of 
the Highest Spirit, we have »en it alluded to in other Upaniaads 


A 



■ nd kcew hem the Bi^htnanai that the dajEe of Ylinii wai eonnMtid 
with id any of tha emrJiesi Vedic sacrifices - 11 

I 4 Aj to B%ti-ldha dastriqas, lDcluding the very uame if Tvirvflnh, wa 
must ramenjber that iHsra ware BaudJbaa befora the Buddha. Brihuu 
pati who is frequently quoted m tboar Lt&r philosophical writing* &i 
the mnthot of ati horatEcal philosophy, denying the authority of the 
Vsda* ii mentioned by name in our Upani^ad (YIL 9), but we are totil 
that this Erihaapatt, having b-toma Sutra promulgated his erjuifeoui 
doetrsoei b order to mislead the Aauraa and thus fo tnsura the safety of 
Indra £. e. of the old faith / 1 

M The fact that the tether of King Errhack rt th& in oar Uponiful £e 
called Slklyanya* cun never be used in support of the idea that, being 
a dea-aendant of S&ka, he iniiE-t have been, like S&kv&muni, a teacher 
of Buddhist doctrioea. Ha ii the very opposite m our jjpaQifid and 
warns his haircrs against sufih doctrino* as we should identity with tbo 
doctrine* of Buddha. Az I have pointed out several occasions, tha 
Weikins through the kw of the Asranms ii the diet complaint 
which orthodox Brflhmans make against Buddhists and their 
predecessors and this is what SAkAvaaya condemns, A BrAhmao 
may become a Siuitfjljm, trhicb is ranch thfi same as a Buddhist Bhikflii, 
if he ha. Erst passed through the three stages of a student, a houis.holdsr, 
and a vinaprassba, But to become a Bhikju without that previous 
discipline, was heresy in the eyes of the Bri kuiatis and it wa. exactly 
that heresy which the Betiddhas preached and practised. That this 
social laxity was gaining ground at the time when our Upaniead wa* 
written is dear (See VH. g,J. We hear of people who wear red dresses 
(like tbs Buddhists) without having a right to them ; we even hear of 
buki f ditftjrflafc from tbs VeJ&i which the true BrAhmans are 

warned, All this points to times when what we call Buddhism was 
iu the air, say the sixth century B, C, the very time to which I have 
always assigned origin of the genuine and classical Upanienda." 

"The Upauisadi are to my mind the germs of Buddhism while 
Buddhism is in many repots the doctrine of the Upanijads carried pa t 
to it. last consequences, and what is important, employed as the 
foundation oft new social system. In doctrine the highest goal of the 
Vedanta, the knowledge of the true self is no mire than the Buddhist 
Sam yak earn had hi, in practice, the SanyAsin is the Bbikju, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Br&hmanic 
student, the duties of the B rah manic house-holder and the yoke of 
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/ «§*l*ra rctir.beea on tbs Brehtrunio dweller in tfis forait. The •pirituel 

freedom of the Sanov&eta becomes in Buddhism the common property 
of fciieSmgb* the fraternity t pd that Fnittrnity » open .like to the 
y ouo a * dd tllB °u» to the Brahman nod the £ii Jr&j to the rich and tb 
poor, to the wise add the foolish, In bot, there is no break betwrec 
the India of the Veda an 1 the India of the Tripiuka, but there u a Q 
t hutoriaal continuity between the two and the oo-ioeotiajj link between 

extremes that seem widely separated must bo sought in the 17panifads”. 

W# have in tb* BribaJarany&kopamfiad iJ 

TOi i fcfiigj g jft n&ii* sr* i iv, 4 7 

<4 Xusfe as the slough of a serpent lifts on an anthill dead and abandoned, 
so dcaas this bedy He." 

In the Pr&vjchaim sutra we hate 

I IV- 6. 

41 Like the slough of a serpent. 1 * 

„ Wft have again in VI. 10 of the YFaikrmpamgat at p. 68 of toL XXXI 

of S. B, H. all the twenty five eh men t® men tinned in 1* 61 of the 
SAmjchja Fravachana aStras* They are filly explained in my Commentary 
thereon, l need not accumulate fcha texts aa to the source of the SAmkhr* 
teachings iu the canonical Upamfads, A ftnrioua reader will find many 
there* 

The Apocryphal V panigsts contain many alitigioQB to the SAmkbyi 
teachings and ill natrat Eons ; as for example in the Tripid^tbhati MahA 
niriyiiCLop.mi§ it wq hare, 

(P + 47E of Bombay Thee* optical Society's edition*) 

**Jubc like a red crystal in contact with a china lily, appears red and 
again appears transparent crystal on its remora 
a Cnmpara this idea with that expressed in sutra 35 of chapter II And 

of chapter YL of the Fravaebana afttm. 

In Nirada P*mriI]alcopni@at we have, 

«rF5nr^f%4 ei»?wn?5nwn^T *i|5Kf«t«iFjrc: ^ 

^ (P* 413 of Bombay Thsosophieal society V edition) 

**It t* a useless labour to study other s^traa which do not enquire 
into one T * pell like a camel bearing a load of saffron - there is no reading 
of the Yoga 3&iUa T no study of the S&uikbjft Slstra, and no practice of 
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mantra and Tantra/’ Compart this ill nitration with tbit given in 
chip. Ill, 5fi and ehap, VL 40 of the PraTncbiina fiutras. 

There are many reference* and allusions to the Sim It bye teaching! 
la the apocryphal Upaoi flats. In a word, the whole religious literature 
in Sanscrit Biibs« 4 uent to the Sim thy&, has been influenced by its teachings 
which were edaptad to the exigeBcies of time, 

YOGA. 

Tbe yoga system of philosophy* the later development of Simitbya 
era* founded by Patenjali. His date can not be correctly determined, 
but Max Muller fixes it to ba two centuries before Christ, We know 
nothing about bis life. There is a versa. 

SSrrifa q^r tnwra ^ j 
Sfrsqrernt aqt gsfrri qrfafe' an r fetH ^tsfcrr i 

,fc I with folded hands ft&lute the greatest Ki?fii Pafcattj*li who 
rammed ths impuritia* ot tho flilta (mind) by ya^i* tba imoouraciei 
of the language by grammar and fcha diseases of th& body by lho n-eienos 
of medicine/* 

From tha mho to ^tinza, wi know that P&trtrlj&U wu the author 
of thraa groat works. The Brat and the foremoat is the Yoga S&itr* 
the Hfloond ia the work on grammar which is a commentary on Fi^int 
and known as Mahibhiflya. The third ie a work on medicine which 
appear* to b& a oamna&fttsirj on Charaka Sain hi ta known a= Raja Mrig&nka 
vritti from the following introdiietory aloka of Ch&ktapikni Datta’t 

eommentirj on it:— 

qTfT3t^ lUTTm*! ^rq* «f?l I 

nftiroi* (Hint sSsf^q^rra: { \ 

(P. 1 of the Nirgeje Sager edition) 

“I situle the lord of the serpent who is the remover of the defects 
of mind, speech and body by Yogaststra, MabAbhasya end the 
Commentary Oft Cberaka.” By the 1 lord of the serpent’, is meant Phsni, 
another name of I'afcanjali, 

Dr. Girindra Nith Mukhopldhylya of Calcutta in the eurgloal inetm. 
mints of the Hindus says at page ? of volume 1, “Patanjeli Wr& h fl a t0(n . 
men tar y o& ChirsJra. He flourish*! during the second century B. C. Both 
Cbakrepani Dutta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor of Charaka 
Satuhita. ’ At P, 10 he says that the oommentarv of Pal an jell 
on Cbaraka is not arailable, Then again at P. 62 he refers to Sivsdisa’e 
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comment ary on Ch*kr*pAni Dufcta alluding to Fat&pjali. From all 
thro authorities* it is clear that Pafcanjali wrote yoga as an original work 
and commentaries op Fan mi and Charaku, We know nothing furt her than 
ttHB* 


Ilia work on yoga cttllcd yoga £lstm, yoga sutras or FAkanjaTam, is 
divided into fcor chapters containing 104 ^utraa _ shown in the 
following table ■ 


Chapters 

i 

ii 

in 

IV 

Total 

Sntras 

51 

65 

54 

34 

194 


According to the Bombay Sanscrit Scries edition there are 54 sutras 
in the third plda* bnt in the An indium a and other editions there are 
55. In our edition of the Saflred Book* of the Hinlu^ we have 54. 


The first chapter of the yoga k called SamAdhi Fade, the second 
chapter is S&dhaca F&da; thi third is Vibhuti plcla and the fourth and 
the last one k Ksiv&lya PAdu. 

We have many commentaries on the Sutras The first and the foremost 
h that of Vyflea* 

Next is Yiohaepati Misra, the well-known commentator cn the philoso¬ 
phical woifc; be wrote a commentary on Vj&sa. Wo have Bhoja Dava's 
vritti, NArAyana Tirth^s Sidb&nU Clmndrika and YijB&nn Bhik$u h & com* 
menUry ealkd Yoga viuEika. Many original works have bean written on 
Yoga, and a decent Ufeeraturs ha.* grown round Fat&hj&li 1, s sfitras. A 
religious ayetetn hag been formed by many subsequently; the S±nta Mata 
of the present generation owes i !■ origin to the mystic and crude forms at 
ale meat ary practices of Hatha yoga. 

There are some ^ohohrs who think that the Patanjali of the 
Mahihhft^ya is a different person from the Pdtacjali of the Yoga B&aira* 
I differ from them* Though the yoga is written in the sfitra style and 
the commentary in prose, yet tha philosophical discussion on the eternity 
ot so and, the connotation and denotation of a word in the introduction to his 
commentary on PAnini shew* that tho writer of the commentary cannot be 

♦From tho introductory wives of Bhoja Dev* 1 * vritti, we know that 
the commentary on Charakm was called Mja Mrigunta vritti S*c 
Anaiuiasrama edition P, 1 vol, 47. 
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other than ft philosopher. I am of opinion that the tradition oonneoting 1 
our author with the Mabitb&jyft is reliable amj Cannot bo easily 1 discarded. 
There [a % great doubt as to the identity of Vylga, the scholiast; B&dariijanft 
tho reputed author of the Ved&nta autrae can not be the commentator 
as he is referred to hy Paoitii in 

<ITTTSt*Tf?! 5fT T ; i a. V i\* 

“After PIrtaicyA *nd Silflli Sa the work of an sscatk and juggler, 1 * 
The afltrft me ms that fwfV is added to mvmtt and fiffwrrw in connection 
with tbs ascetic and a jflgglar'i work respectively in the sente of Wd by 
him 1 ; ss for example nmtflil fau n; ; otherwise the forme 

will be «nm% Srwm^. 

It is flmaider&l by ail that the reference \& to the Saririka Sutr** 
of tbe sod of Parham. Bkiittoji Dlk^lta in the Siddhaota Knunmdf in 
his chapter on jTaddAita while commenting on the sitra, gives an 
illustration ‘tmnr** wh* fimMvM’ He reads tb$ Bhiksu sllfcm composed 
by the son of Farrar*’* 

Mai Mu Uer at P P 97 of hi $ Six Systems of Indian philosophy says 
11 As Farfiearya is a name of Vy&sa, the eoh ofParaaarif it bag been 
e opposed that Pin ini meant by Bhik§u sutras* the Brahma Sutras 
sometimes ascribed to Vyia* which w& still po&aeis," He again says 
at P, 317 “we should remember ueit that Vyi*& it ailed PdrAgarya, 
the son of Parh am and Satyavat-i {truthful) and that E&oini mentions 
one Flrfl& J Wya* as the author of |Le Bhik^n sqlras, while V&chMpat^ 
Mien declares that the Ehik^a Sutras are the dame 03 the Yed&nta 
■fifcra and that the follower* of r&iasary* were in consequence called 
PlrlniiDB (Pan. IV. 3. 1I0* W 

When Badarayana ha# criticised both SiLmfehya and Yon in bio 
Brahma Sfitras in chapter LI. L 3 t it is highly improbable that he 
was a commentator of Pat itn jail's Yoga, 

Pat&njaU commences hie yoga* ufcifts with— 

aw ^ 1 

‘Now t« the science oj yogft.” 

Pftlftlijali again commences bis Oommctitnry on Pin ill: with _ 

S¥J I 

“ Now is the science of languAge,” 

From tbe similarity ofkngtnge and thought one cannot bat coma to 
the condition that the anther of Yoga sfltras and the comaeatuy on 


> 


pAniui {■ the *e®a person, sad Vytia the isholiatt >« different from 
E&darAyaua the founder of the VedAnta School of philosophy. 

Let us now proceed to understand what Yoga is. It i* defined ns the 
control of the State of the Oltiia, Chitta according to PaUnjali is tho 
set of the internal organs {antub k&rivna) consisting of bud din or cognitive 
or discriminating (acuity, mouas mind or attentive faculty and aHamkdrti, 
l-mtker or the faculty of self,consciousness. If the functions of these 
faculties which are objective, t,«. generally directed towards external 
world, are allowed no checked to go on in their own way, the subject or ego 
becomes their victim ; but if their function ie directed internally i. i. to 
one's own self, the subject or the devotee bo Co mas merged in his own self. 
This last stage is what is called Yoga ; the word is derived from v/~Yuj, to 
join } for in this state, there is the union in the self. 

These nriffre are primarily pleasant and unpleasant i they both are 

five as shown below ; — 

Vrittia 

\ _ 

r ——T-- i i 1 

Pramana Yiparyaya Vikalpa NidrA Smyitt. 


Perception Inference Scripture 

Pram&nae. means of knowledge have already been explained while dealing 
with the NjAya in the preceding pages (at 24 and 35). We may here 
mention that the Yoga like the sUmkbya accepts only throe means cf 
knowled"*, eta : perception, inference and the holy scripture, 

riporjoy i is the ignorant state of the ehil fa under which one perceives 
just the reverse of what is there in reality. A man suffering from diplopia 
sees two moons in pi** cf one ; in the dark, one sees a serpent in a rope or 
a human figure in a pillar. 

It is also called itleM* and is therefore of live kinds. We shall deal 
with them at the proper place, 

Vikaipi is chimerical knowledge conveyed by a word and its sense 
without any real corresponding existence of the object meant by it in th 
external world, as for instance ohitnem, centaur etc, 

Jiidra is the quiescent state or the absence of the dreaming and waking 

states. It is a state of repose, ^ 

Smriti is tho association of ideas ; it is a state of the eiitta m which 
there is no forgetfulness ot the port experience. It corresponds to memory 
or the retentive power. 
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Having explained the Viirionft triiJ r'a* the EUthor dtFCribe* the teethed* 
by which they can be controlled. TLere are two ways* (I) practice and (2) 
non-attachraent 

According to PataBjili the practice eonsifis in an attempt to concentrate 
the mind in the supreme soul or the concent ration of the mind deprived of 
rajas and lamnt ty roenneof j/crara ond miairifl. It cati he achieved by a 
oo os taut pi notice for a length of time. * 

Kri^na in the BhagawadgTU VI, 35 also says the game thing to 
Arjuiia. The verso there* is a ttihaftw reproduction of the aOtm I + 12. 

Now attachment Becordiug to our author is alio a state called Yafl'ifcirA 
nad cou^igts in an nut i pal by for the worldly and heavenly pleasure*, The 
former are already Experienced in the present life and the enjoy merit of 
the latter is promised in future by the holy tvipturo for virtuous mm. 

There are four stages of this state of mind- The Bret is called Tatnrfiua 
samjEti ; it consists in turning one's toind from the worldly pleasures after 
experiencing ibeir t-viJ effects. The second rUuge is called vyutireka * 
lamjHIi ; itivan enjoyment of pleasure# by discrimir otion or selection. 

The third stage is ctendiiya fhinjnil ; it is a mental craving after the 
worldly pleasure* without cny-ymcoL by reason of the weakness of tbs 
Organs. The fourth stage is vatf'itAra samjfm consisting of the total 
cessation of the mental cravings after the worldly pleasures- 

Having explained Tu'ikirp stage which the authors 0*11* oon^ttach. 
moot, be proceeds to describe the- higher stage called PnnvairJlgya. When 
a devotee baa realised Purufa I. e. made a discrimination between prakriti 
and Puio^B by meant cf a t rance called Samprajuitn and turned his mind 
from satwa, rajas and tarn as be is said to have reached the parivairagya 
atagG, ». e. the highest ilage of ucn-nUachmeut. 

The UExt question for solution m A wbat u SainprijmLta EamAdhi ? 1 It 
is a state in a trance in which o practitioner kiio^a his owe self without 1 

any doubt or false knowledge* When one has controlled the various 
modifications of the mjqd by means oi constant practice and non-attach¬ 
ment to pleasures and reached the Paravsiragya stage, it ic called s*mpr*- 
jo&ta arnmidhi, In it there arc four grades - (1) the Brat is the perception 
of the gross ob|oata with the aid of words ud their senae after rctinquhEiiag 
them one ftfter the other ; this stage is called tari tarka. The perception 
without such aid is called Aitvitarka it is- tbs second stage. 

The mediation of the minute things internally with reference to time 
and upaeo and the gu^t U called wi'zham ; but when the meditation za 


* 
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* wit-bout meh reference, it ii celled nfrefeidM. These last two *Uge* ere 

celled g«JAyasflmrtp#/fi. 

When the mind is ejected by the tejat end lamtfi but by reason of the 
preponderance of the Jifrco, there is excess of happiness, it if Called tdtanda. 
In this state, if a practitioner is not conscious of his body though he doei 
not see Furuaa, he is called tidiha. This stage is called fraAondpotti. 

When there is the presence of the safira in the mind without any 
mixture of the rojit s and tawof, it is called SaimtA, beeause in this state 
a practitioner is conseiaaB of his ‘self’. In this stajje when n practitioner 
is absorbed in hie nature without realising Puruja, he is nailed Praltritilaya; 
hnt when be realise* Pnroje, he is called feiwiuAydtf. This last stage is 
called grihifrasamftpaUi. 

The other samftdbi is calltd id which there are only 

impressions left on the mind without any mod ideation or change therein. 
This iUtfl of the trance is of two kinds (1) hUvapraLyaya [2) end uplya- 

* praly&ya. The former is of those Yogis who are called 'prakritibW and 
■ vid-phB 1 as explained above* It is go called because a pracLitioufr is ag.iin 
reborn in the world. The latter is produced by faith which eiigerulera 
strength* From strength arises recollection ; from it concent ration ; from 
the latter, the tmo knowledge* Bhojadeva has not accepted this division 
as it is a erosa division overlapping the sainprajnlU esmfldhk 

There are nine classes of the practitioners of upflyipratyava, They 
are of three kindei mridUi mndhya end adhimiltra i and they arts again 
subdivided into mridovega, tnadhy&vegn and tibr Mam toga. They are 
thus nine in number s— 

(1) MridfipAya mridnvega* (!) M|idfip&ya*madhjaTig* (SJ MridupAya 
tibri?&mvcga (4) MadhyopAya mfidimga (5) Madhjopay& madhva vega 
(0) Madhyoplya tibrapam v e g a ( 7 ) Adh' mfl tropiy^ Mfidu vega, fgj 

* Ad him atrophy a Msdhjavega fl + AdhtmAtropAja tibrasanivega. 

The author proceeds to escribe the retail of the SamSdhi by means of 
devotion to the hold. Here we find the traces of bhftkti upon which the 
devotional school of philosophy was founded in the names of NArsda aod 
SAndilya. It is irrelevant to discuss the question whether the devotional 
eohool known after Nirada and SJtadilya existed before Patanjalior came 
into existence Fiibeeqw n£ to him. In my opinioD, the school earns into 
existence after the teachings of the VedAoi* school which were too abstruse 
for the common people to understand. It i® very old and existed in the 
antra period before the Christian era* 


« 
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The author now proceed § to explain the ter^ ‘TiVat*® which he ha* 
Died It w&e bi|>h3y necessary for bins in explain it by reason of th* 
denial of fsVsra by the S&mkhya* the terror school of the Prmvachana 
vdtrte cl which Yoga is an offshoot. 

Ig'wurB, according in PataBjiln ia Pu?ug% unaffected by miseries 
actions, fruition and association* TVa have already seen while dealing with 
the B&tnkby* system of philosophy that there are two eternal entities, namely 
PraLiylh and Puru^a, Correa ponding to the non-ego and ego of the western 
school of philosophy. Is'warn is the nmverfd ego or self, differentiate:! 
from the individual ego or self by bein'? devoid of miseries actions, the 
licit thereof and their retniftiseecctii,. 1U is omnipotent arid from him all 
knowledge has proceeded. The linguistic symbol which stan h for him 
i* 6 ®m\ the repetition of which i= his contemplation. By constant practice, 
one realises his individual ‘edf and the obstacles that stand in the way of 
Contemplation disappear. There arc mue obstacles according to P^UnjaL, 
they are (l) disease, (Z» aversion to work, (3) doubt, (4) ne$figea®e f (5) 
Ibeiuw, (6) affection for worldly object* (7) fibio know edge, (j) nofllfc 
attainment of guinadhl and (9) fickleness. There are helpmates of thi 
obstacles which are pain* despair, trembling, inspiration and expiration. 
Pain U further clarified aa eh own m the table below. 

Pain 


Adbyfll 


tmika 


I 


Physics, | 


Adhihhantika, 


1 

Mental. 


Adlsidmika 


AdUyittuiic pain is the trouble arising fro n o le’s o *n e&tf. It Sa cither 
physical or incutiL The diseases fall nil der J he former and cupidity h ml 
anger under the latter. The Mhifabantika pain arises from lions, wolves 
and serpent*, and the Mhidmifiki u poluooJ by the pluatarj inflyonea. 
All these nine obstacles with these companions contribute to the distraction 
of mind, 


In order to remove if, one should fix hie mind on one desired object ; 
in order In obtain tranguiEity of mind one should be friendly disposed 
toward* the lueoessful people la life* show niaioj to the miserable, be 
pleased with the virtuous and hate the vicious. One c^.n also concentrate 
his mind by the practice of thi 1 pr&nflyllnia which shall he explained at its 
proper place. The author then diaoribss Lmksya Yoja consisting in the 
Gwtion of attention on the tip of the uose or the tongue, the palate, the 


T 


* 




T 
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middle of the root of the tongue und perceiving smell, tasta, form, touch, or 
sound respectively* These objects of sense perceived by imagination on the 
different parts of the sense organs load to concentration. There is arotber 
mode of concentration. Down the carJssc region, them is a /oitts of 
eight leaves turned downwards* It is perhaps the heart which resembles a 
bttaMbaf. By throwing the foul air (carbonic acid gas) outside the lunge, 
yon tarn this imaginary lotus upwards. This region is called volar region, 
waking state and 'ah Above it is the lunar region, dreaming state and V ; 
further up is the ^?ry region, sleeping eta to and W. The last and the 
fourth is the Nilda region where the supreme soul is realised. It is called 
Brahma Yoga where a Yogi hears auahati s^nnd of ten kinds (1) ehini (2) 
ohinchini (3) the sound of a be 11 (4) the conch sound, (5} the sound of a lyre 
(Q) the sound of clapping, (7) the sound of a Jute [B) the sound of a drum (0) 
the sound of a kettledrum (ID) the sound of a thunder Let him fix hi* 
attention on the 10th# There is another way of concentration ; let one clo?e, 
his eyes and perceive internal light ; it is called S'iva.Yega or ^Ambhavi 
mudr& P The above practices called Brahma Yog* and Slti Yoga ate in 
vogue in the 5 an tarn ata religion of the present day, and arc attached aa 
undue importance to by the followers. 

The author proceeds to explain YasnA Yoga, another mode of concen¬ 
tration. One should endeavour to have a mind not attached toaay abject 
of affection, or a mind like one after sound sleep or a delightful dream. 
After a sound sleep or ei ploisant vision one feels very happy* and the state 
of mjnd h calm, quiet and tranquil. 

There is another mode of concentration called Dhyuna Yoga technically. 
It consists in fixing one’s mind on something which attracts him and 
causes bis attention to be stuck to it. In Yoga liddh&nta c band riba many 
HQch objects arc mentioned such as tirlbabbavaua* devahk&vana etc. at 
F + F. 36-43 the ChaukhaiubhA Sanscrit aeries. 

The author then proceeds to explain the Biddfii Yoga. When a practi¬ 
tioner baa attained the concentration of m ind by any of the modes mentioned 
above, hie mind becomes purified and can enter into the minutest and the 
highest things. This is a great auooesa which he can achieve. In such a 
Elate of attainment when bis to sod becomes steady by constant practice* it 
becomes identified with any thing with which it comes into contact like a 
pure crystal that becomes tinged with the colour of the object placed in 
contact with it. It is called £ am & patti technically and ia fa fa yoga* 
It it h subject of SamprajnAta s&mldbi* 


I 
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The author having digressed comeii back to thfl description of the 
esmfidhi or ^am&patti. He ha*. as wa have e&ro &bovei divided it into 
(!) Soviiarke, Simturko ( 3 } Savkhura and (4] Kimcbura. When 
a word is htard, an idea h created in the mind which is Concept on the 
fubjectivu aide ; it tknotes the gcntis and apetibi* We have all tbe&s 
three thin"* before oar mind when a certain word denoting any extoeutl 
object k uttered. The connection of the language with the idea which 
it producer on the Rjind f in what I e called tiphota* This kind of knowledge 
derived with the aid of the language is what is called nvitaria aam&patti* 
If we acquire knowledge without such external helpi" it is nm?itarla 
frimdpiiUl. The external symbols which constitute the language are 
dispensed with in this stage* We are also eoneeiotie of the existence of the 
minute objects as for instance akamhdfa and pancha fanftNlfriie* If we 
acquire knowledge of thei-e minute objects with the aid of words, it ii 
call'd rarir^dni purndfatii; if we arc so much advanced os to do away 
with the external symbols, and acquire knowledge of the mi oats objects 
without their help* it it called nirvicidr i tamapaiti. 

The author now proceeds to explain Lba subtle objects. They are 
of four kinds. 

Subtle cibjactfl. 


Viiift* ling* Avisl^ta lingo. LingaMAtro Aliugi* 

According to Vijnftna Bhik?u t there is a gradation of the subtlety. 
We have first vi#i* tilings the atoms of the five gross e km ante ; then 
we have etill subtler called uviiskt&Uftga as shown in the following 

table. 

A bamkdra 

^ _ ( __ 

five subtle elemsnt$ eleven organs. 

The Euddhi or intellect is iinpamfitra and pmdhftna is a tin? a* 

According, to Bfoja deva also visipUlinga Consists of five gross 
DlamcDt? ; the (vviMSta ling. Consists of the five subtle elements sad the 
external ami internal organs. The intelligence is lingamdtra end the 
mailer is alinga. 

The MMdpaUi described above relating to gross sad minute objects 
constitutes, wvtj* sis»4«i» by reason of the germ of bandage in it, When 
t practitioner obtains the mrvitftdr* mmapHii ae esplaioed above. 
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111* mind becomes purified, happy and disposed to truth. This cultivated 
fjicultj of tiki eg truth is called KitaobharS. It is a special cognitive 
/acoJty con brad ist i ng u ished from the scriptural and inferontiral knowledge. 
When a Yogi ha* reached the stage of nirviebara EioiUpatti and has 
cultivated the HitimthsiJ faculty, all ether Dssociattcms are repItinJ br 
those of the stage j but when no associations are [aft, it is called nirvij* 
samadhi and a practitioner becomes free from bondage, 

11 

After describing the satnMhi in the first chapter which the author call* 
ssmfidhi' pflda, he proceeds to d<-scribe the means to attain it, The 
first ib called kriyAyega ; it consists of the penance, study and meditation* 
The penance consists in reduction of the body by fisting; the study acmeists 
in the constant repetition of 'Cm' and rending of the holy sariptims. The 
result achieved by the kriy&yoga is the attainment of 3 a in ud hi and 
remove 1 of miseries (kles'ns), They are five in number as eh own la the 
following table m 

. Klaa'a (misery^ 


AvidyA AemitA R&ga Dweja Abbinivea'a. 

(ignorance} (egoism) (attention) (hatred) [fear of death.) 

Avidhyu which is nescience is the source of all the troubles which 
arc classed as ini series. The miseries exist in four states; (1) their 
dormant state is when there is no exciting cause to am use th"ir activity ’ 
as in childhood ; their attenuated state is when they are reduced to the 
Itate of mere associations by ihe adverse pu rer m that of a Yogi ; 
(3) the separated state is when one is overcome by the other as the 
passion of love can not exist side by aids with the passion of auger ; (4) 
the active state is when they are in full operation. In all these states, 
the nescience plays nn important part. 

The following s'lokn given in Yoga Chaudriki very well explains the 
four elates of the miseries, 

Sf^ETTCSfqstaToii a?33$qTg T Tir fq i I 

The state of miseries in the practitioners called the prakrit,taga ond 
ri(frfro ( ie dormant, in the perfect Yogi attenuated, and in those who 
are addicted to sc usual pleasures separated end active. 

Asmita is egoism and is derived from ^/esmi = am or I. It is a coofu, 
sion of the ‘seer 1 with the means of seeing. The acul is the perceiver and 
the budiAi ia the organ by which it perceives. The enjoyer and the 
; 12 







or 2*° of enjoyment are confounded, As for example in & sentence when 
we lay the ‘eye sees,’ there is a confusion of the seer with the organ of 
eering, because ft is the soul but not the eye that sees the objects. 

The third eooree cl misery is a (lection. It consists io the remembrance 
of certain pleasures which one endeavours to obtain; while it* opposite 
Oelled eversion is the remembrance of certain pain connected with 
pertain objects which one endeavours to avoid. The last source of 
trouble is fear of^ death which is a natural instinct in all living being* 
Erom an ant to a learned mnn. It Is an instinct of self-preservation which 
is deep-rooted in all beings from the lowest specie* of insecta to the 
highest rational being. There is a natural fear of death which leads one 
to infer that it arises from the past experience of troubles uu dor gone 
in the course of dying. It is au argument, according to the Indian 
philoaopby, in support of the doctrine of mote in psychosis. 

TheEB five dasees of miseries are of two forms, vis. the minute and 
grew forms. In their minute or elementary form, *. f , when they are 
associations or ideas and have not developed into strong activities' they 
should bs cheeked by the counter, act ion, viz. ths merging of them in 
ouo T a own nature, egoism of the purified mind. Whan they are in their 
gross or active form, they should be controlled by concentration. The 
actions, whether righteous or uiirighleone, are performed under the 
influence of these five miseries. They are the cause of all actions ; their 
fruit is reaped in the present er future life, As for instance, Nandiew.ra 
at once became a god from « man; Nahu^a on the other hand at unco 
became u serpent from India. The hellish people have no fruit in this 
life, and these who have uprooted these miseries have no fruit in future 
life, ir all these miseries exist in their rudimentary form, they causa 
different classes of birth iucb as of vegetables and animats, life and the 
organs for enjoyment. By the actions which are uansadby the miseries 
(klejas), the birth, life and enjoyment are, therefore, regulated The 
birtb, life and enjoyment have pleasure and sorrow „ the fruit arieir * 
from rights on j and unrighteous actios, As for example, <-ood or'hsd 
birth depends on good or bad actions; similarly good 0f lifo anJ 
the enjoyment of the good or evil depend on good or bad action,. To a 
perfect yogio, all pleasures or means of enjoyment are sources of sorrow 
because the comequer.ee is evil. (!) There is no satisfaction from 
enjoyment, for it sharpens the desire for further enjoyment j (2) there 
h heart br»Wog. if the enjoyment it obstructed; <3> there j* remembrance 
of enjoyment when the object is Tost or has bsoome inc*pibk of enjoyment ■ 
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(4) there it me fillet that arises from the various feeling# of pleasure, 
pain and dullness. 

The author proceeds to expiate the four subject* of the miseries. 

Just a# in the science cf medicine there are four heads namely, 

(I) Diagnosis, (2} Prognosis (3) Etiology uiid |4j Treatment, similarly 
>q the science which du'f with salvation there are lour J^aJa viz. heve, 
the avoidable t2) hloa, avoidance there f (3) heya hetu, the cause 
of the avoidable, am) (4) hlaop&ya, the mode of avoidance. The author 
proceeds to deal with the above subjects urirtim. [Jj The pain that ha* 
not yet come is to be avoided. The troublrs or ulniiitles that have 
already been suffered and are being suffered are not avoidable, btU those 
that arc to befall, are to be avoided by*!! means. (2) The confusion 
of the perceiver with the object paresivfl.J or the enjoyer with the object 
enjoyed, is the cause of troubles (avoidable), This arises from nescience. 

The perceived (dris'ya) is the object or non.eg,x (JJ It is character ti*l 
* by three 5 ,tnas * v ' z - eatwa, raja* and taioa* which are light, activity 
and stability ; (2; it include* elements both gross and subtle an I organs 
of three kinds, viz : sensory, motor and internal; (3J it has either 
enjoyment here, or salvation in the neat world as its ultimate aim. This 
i leads the author to dercribe, the four slates of the above-mentioned gunas 
viz : visesa, ov^sa, liuga m'ltri and alinga. (l ) The viseeaa of the yoga 
philosophy correspond with the eiititit of SAmkhya KArikl, anti are 
five gross rlrmrnle. five sensjry organs, five motor organs and minus 
{2) the ai i-(si,~ are the sht out of seven prakriii ntritia of the SJmkhva 
kilribJk; they are five subtle elements (pancbalanmatres) anil 1-reaker 
ah a mk A re) (3) The liuga mlitre is the mahit or the 7th pr/i£rift cthn'li 
of Sfimkhya KSriba (4) the alinga is the m«'a vrjknti of SAmkhja 
EArikH which Is the state of equipoise of the satw*, rajas and tamos. 

■ See Skmkhya I. fil, Sflmkhya Karikl, 38; Slmthya Ill, 1. ; p. p, gg, 
of the preceding pages. 

The perceiver or eonl or ego according to Patanjtli Is the real ?eer ; • „ 

he is reflected in intelligence fbuddhi): he perceives everything but is 
apart front the object perceived. Ho Is pure like C • a moon in heaven 
though she is reflected in dirty or pure watur, The buddhi (Intelligence) 
being animated by the soul, perceives the object of sight, sound smell, 
touch and taste. 

The perceiver (drifts) »nd the perceived (dris'ya) are puruja and 
prakriti of the SAmkhyn philosophy. The dris'ya or prelcriti is f or |f, Q 


I 


enjoyment of the diiftft or pnrma j Cf. Kftrikft 58, b? end 58 end Simkhy* 
11L 57i 59 and Hi 87, Though the dri»y& (prakriti) disappears before 
a perfcot yogi #ho is released from its bondage after the performance 
of its object, yet it is not totally destroyed because other uuadvanced 
individuals are entangled Id its meshes, Cf, K&rika 59, fit and Simlshva 
111, 69, 70, . ' 

There is the union of the drif ttt [perceive]'} and the dris’v* (perceived), 
when the former is attached to the latter and the rams of this union 
is nescience on a aiil in the opening- part of the present topic under 
discussion, 


TFie author tehee up the third head called avoidance (bfine), When 
nescience (avidiyflj is removed by correct knowledge ab«nt the dri$t& and 
drk'ya, there is no union of the perctiver with the perceived, This 
constitutes the cure of the soul called redemption or absorption in one's 
own self. This lesds up to the fourth stage of twtktiyiti where the 
distinction between the pnruga on one hand and the prakriti on the 
other it realised, pure knowledge of sell in attained and them is no 
relapse into ignorance j it is a means of avoidance (baaopfiya). It h tbe 
highest etsge of spiritual knowledge when a practitioner becomes conscious 
that (1} he has known ail that he wanted to know and there is no 
further knowledge to acquire, {2} that all his miseries have bsta removed 
*Dd there is none left to be remedied, (3) thot he has obtained the kaivalyn 
(absolutism) end has nothing furtb|r to obtain > (4) that he has achieved 
all that he wanted to do and has nothing further to achieve; (5) that bis 
intelligence ibcddbi) hse borne its fruits end all the guoas am vanishing ; 
(C) that they have become defunct and there is no chance of their germinal 
ting ; (71 that he has become united with his own self. Of these seven, the 
first four are Tor I ha cessation of work and (lie last three for the release of 
tbe mird. When ths impurities of the mind are removed by the practice of 
the parts of yoga (jogfloge), there is a rise of spiritual knowledge up to the 
Tivekakhyili. Yoga SidhUnta Chandrika under#Unde the fatkarioi 
and mudrd by the parts of Yoga (Yegingi*. They are as given below - 


(2) Vasti. (3) Neti, (4} Trfitaka, 


I. §at karma (!) Dhauti. 

(5) Maulika [Bj EapahbL&ti. 

II. Mudrit (I i Mahflmqdili, (2) Mahnbandlia, (8) Mihftvedha t41 
KUecbari 15} S'aktiebilaram, (6) Mnlabandhi, (?) UddivSjam g 
Jitloadharam, (9} Viparitikriti. These are the practices of the'helha \’L 
sad are, therefore, not referred to by Patanjali as they pertain to L bodfly 
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* or phftioxl attainments. They are more in tba tutors of the gymnastic 
exercises than psy-hio attain roe sti, 

According to our author there arc eight parts of Yoga, vie (t) jam* 
(restraint] (2 niyama (abservaooe], (3) ftsafia (posture), (4] prSniyama 
(regulation of breath), (5) pratv&hllra (abstraction), (6) dhirar.3 (coneen- 
tration), (7) chyina (meditation) and (S) Bam&dbi (trance). 

The author of Yoga explains them fully \ the Yam as are five in number ; 
they are 11) abstinence from slaughter, (2) truthfulness, (3] abstinence 
from theft, ( 4 ) celibacy or continence, (5) abstinence from greediness- 
These are the first five principles of ethics for the guidance in life ; they are 
a prion truths innate in the human nature and are universally binding. It 
it oAinsa which literally means abstinence from slaughter or injury in any 
form. It has now become a pet word with certain school of politicians 
in India ; it is a common cry * ahimsa para mod harm ah’ aliiarl or universal 
lave is the highest righteousness or virtue, Ahimsfi. is then defined thus : 

v **g3TT ) 

tfsfrr sififm tnmftffi?: i 

“Net causing injury to any created being# in any stats by deed* 
thought and epeech* is said by the great Eager to be abstinence front 
slaughter*” % 

I, *j Truthfulness consist# in acting upon what flra neg, bears and 
thinks. It ia both of speech and conduct* (3) Aefceya is the non*ren]Ova1 
of kb- propeHy from the lawful custody of another without him consent or 
by force. It, therefore* includes both iheft and robbery of the Indian 
Penal Code, 

(4) Gfitibaey in ab? tine nee from sexual pleasure. It ia da lined by Yoga 
y&rtika as— 

sraT ftqNfng i 
i*4m 4 iragra ii 

Avoidance of sexual pleasure by means of action, thought and speach In 
all conditions, at all times and all places, is called celibacy. (5) Abstinence 
from greediness consists in the non-accepts oca of any hi jury with the 
exception of bare necessity. It ia non-acceptance of any gratuitous sum 
even in. distress and Includes humility and u ns elds hues s. 

These £re intuitive truths are auch that they are universally recognised, 
irrespective of caste, creed* colour and country* The author proceeds to 
describe (2> the rules of observance ; they are s (I) purity (2) contentment 
(3) penanw (4) seif-study *,5) and devotion to the Lord. 


« 
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1. Purity ft of both body and mind ; the former i» performed by bathing 
... i water, tbe latter is the purity of heart, achieved by eradicating the 
feelings of Jealousy, hatred and enmity, 

(2) eor.tf fitment is defined by Yoga Cbandrika as 
*T^«fStrti4 ! lT T5*Hr Sttl 4%%% I 

<n fW^T tnf: ii 

li a perron feels satisfied at every time with what be get, without any 

enoHfi«ms effort, the sages eel) «uch a state of roiod to be contentment 
cctidueive to happiaeif. 

(31 Penance consists in the worship of the gods, Brahmans, and 
tbs preceptor and in the obi-ervatice of fasts. 

(4> Self-study consists of the repetition of >Om' and reading of the 
Vedanta and Cpania.it, 

<5) Devotion to the Lord is the resignation of one’s self and aeticne to 
the will of God and the practice of Brahma Yoga, Sir* Yoga, Mantra Yo*a, 
J..Jtna Yoga, Advaita Yoga and Bbektl Yoga, os described m the prscsdL 
pages at 87, 6 

The author says that during the practice of Ihese axiomatic truths of 
universal applicability, strong temptation* leading one in the wrong path 
ar.se. In order to put a check to their ope,.lions, one should "divert 
h.s attention from them by thinking over the evil consequent*, t 0 which 
they lead, if one is under their control. As for example, one Is tempted to 
cotno.it theft; hot one can turn his thought* from the strum- temptation 
by the frar of the warily and future punisbmei la awaiting him on the 
Cam mission of the prohibited act. 


The author proceeds to describe the fruits that accrue from the practice 
of yam a and myoma. Universal low follows from the practice of non 
slaughter J from truthful™* arises the effectiveness of the speech Q n 
other*’ action and it* result j abstinence from stealing leads to the present 
of wealth by others. Cebbacy leads to manly vigour; abstinence from 
grfriKbDm produces the memory o! the past and future life. 

The parity of body lead* one to think it loathsome end the purity of 
m,nd leads to tranquility; f.om it follows eventration. Irem ooucerfratior, 
the control of senses which makes one fit to perceive bis -self From 
contentment proceed* happiness. From the practice 0 f austerities 
impurities are destroyed ; tbonoe prowede miraculous pewer 1Bch as jJ? 
gravity etc, mentioned in HI 45. From the study of the Yedfinta 
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Upaoilat, th) gals and sites become visible. Praia (he devotion to the Lord 
end resignation to Hie will follows s&miUhi nr trance as explained in the 
first pftda. 

After describingYama and Nirama and their divisions, the author 
proceeds to deal with pen tun or seat, The question -is, “what posture 
should one maintain when practising Yoga ? How should he sit to precise 
| it ?” The reply of the author is. Lb it it should be both easy and fixed, “Ffwvgw 

•nwxV 1 . The commentators have, however, described various postures 
amounting to eighty.four ; one of them is Called *stkira sukha' ; See Yoga 
Siddhunta Chaodrika where nearly 33 of them are fully described. The 
author, however, recommends the posture in which (be mind and the body 
of the devoted can be kept steady without effort. If one succeed# id the 
practice of posture, he If not effected by heat or odd, pleasure or pain etc. 

The fourth part uf Yoga is rra&eyama. When a devotee bee succeed* 
ed in maintaining a particular posture for the practice, the stoppage of 
breathing-in and breathing out is called Pr&n&jdraa. The act ot throwing 
v out oi the foul air {carbonic acid gas) from the lungs is called raahak j 
(emptying of the lungs) and filling up the lunge with pure air (oxygen) of 
the atmosphere is called pntaka, Ceasing to breathe-in-and-out for awhile, 
so that the foul air ibrown-out from the lunge may vanish afar in the 
atmosphere is called Eumhh&ta, 

The practice of Prunayinaa is however regulated by time, space and 
number ; as for example tbe practice lor a certain time, at a distance of so 
many inches from the tip of the nose or for so many times. It is called 
Dltijha suieoma by reason of the long practice and the invisible nature ol 
the ingress and egress of the air. 

When the Friuli) fima is practised with all the constituent parte, vie. 
raehaia, puroH and KumUoia % it ia called Sohita XumhAnka ■ but when 
it is practised with Kumbhakti alone, it is called Kzvoltt KumbAate. 
There are several varieties of these two kinds of Aumbhaia for which a 
curious reader is referred to tbe Yoga Siddhanta Chandrika. Tbe continual 
practice of the Praohykma removes tbe veil which bangs before 
the mind and obstructs the light from coming, eradicates alt miseries and 
make# the practitioner's mind fie fur concentration. 

The fifth part of Yoga is called pretyAbAra (abstraction), ft is the 
control or the organs of sente and keeping them under the guidance of 
the mind. When tbe mind k purified by the above*cueutioned practices and 
the settees uo longer run after their external object#, but accept the 
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guidance Of the mind just as the bee* fellow ths gci-Ubaa of the qujap bet, 
it is cilted pr&ty4hira (abstraction), Tbs mult achieved by the practice 
of el. L tract ion, is a complete control of the senses, 

III, 

Patailjalt hiving explained the external mean* of Yo^'a 
jiraotice describes in the third pnda the internal means which are 
Dbhra^ih (concentration), Dhyflua [meditation) and Samftdhi (trance), 
Dliirnna is the concentration of the mind on certain locality either internal 
such as the heart, the navel, the head etc, or external such aa a mountain 
river nto. It U said te be of fire kinds: (I) SUmbKani (2) Pldvani 
(3) liflJani (4) Bhnl«ajii (5) S'ajnofli; & s for details, see Yoga stddb&nta 
Chandrikil. In Dhirantt the taind is fixed an some object in a particular 
locality ■ in it the Locality and the object become merged : but irhea the 
Lord, the object, is concentrated opou ft t the localities, such, as cerebral, 
cardiac or umbilical regions, it become Dhyftisa t meditation). It is of two 
kinds : (1) «'ld2) airy***, When one meditates on the Lord 

with Hie positive qualities as omniscient, omnipotent etc. it is 
Sagnia jjhy&n* j but when one meditates on Him with His native 
qualities as immortal, uq, levying ate. it is called iV.rytwa Bhutan 
The Samidhi » a meditation where the object meditated upon manifest 

"’"T " J ', ra ™' W ” kl » J ^<il Suopnjiifc. ud 

W assmprajnita as explained ld the preceding pages at 34 ftQ d 8&. 

All the above-mentioned lb re, practice, vix abstraction, meditation 
and trance are technically called Saniyam* fo |„ s Yo_, a ligature Th« 

upon, A practitioner ebvuJd rise gradunllj fo>m th* uJ J 

ladder in the practice of Yoga to fb. JllTl l °* ** 

of the Yoga practice, the lira live 0 f which ftre ^ 

arc internal as shown in the following table ;_ 6 *** ^ree 



External 

r 

ClMnwai Port,™ tflmtf, iJiMtita 


C<m.mrttion MBtfitifioi 
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The 5-ifflfomfl#, Mur triad of the internet part a constitute the external 
part of the nirvij* Slm&dhi, The result achieved from their practice 
is that the preliminary stage of ih& miod + s changes called rc/uUdnn 
declines and the highest stags ceiled t&troifAa rhea. At that time, the 
devotee's mind becomes calm acid is completely controlled. The fall tf 
the SauiprojSfiU is the rise of the ajamprajMt* which leads to the 
tranquility of mind and continual flow of peace. It is called nirudha 
p&riniLnia of the chitta, When Jrom the devotees 1 chitta, the distraction 
or mina 1 * modification in contact with the external objects,, ta removed, 
and * on cent ration or the fixing of it on one object is obtained, the state 
of mind if called ^amfldhi parin^m* of the chitta. When a practitioner 
has totally eradicated distraction and reached the stage of SamAdhi where 
the vanishing and rising mod [Beat i one of the mind do not appear 
diifarrnG and merge into one, it la called the eBgnbl parinAm* af the 
chitta* * 

There are cases of Samidhi (suspended animfttioe) in our own time ; 
there is one cos* mentioned by Lyon ^Yogi's ecstatic trance —In Delhi in 
IBttf Dt. II. H Sen and his brother, Mr. Chandra Son, Municipal secretary 
examined a well-known Yogi devotee in a self induced trance in which 
he appear* to hive been seated a rose-lagged in Buddha fashion. They 
found that the puke had ceased to beat altogether, not could the 
slight** d* heart beat be detected hy the stethoscope. The Yogi was 
placed in a email subterraneous masonry Qtrl] and the door lacked and 
Eenkd by the city Magistrate, At the expiration of thirty three days 
the cell wan opened and the devotes was found jost where he was plojced 
but with a death-like appearance, the limbs having become stiff i 9 
in rigor worlft. He was brought from the vault and the mouth rubbed 
with honey and milk and the body tnaa&ag&d withoib In tha evening 
manifestations of life returned. He was fad with * spoonful of milk 
and in three days was abb to eat hie normal diet, and was alive seven 
yea fa after. W. Tehb, Prematura burial, 1836 pp. 44-45’ 

Lyon and Waddell's Medical Jurisprudence, 5th edition pp + ?5,f0 + 

Hari Das, a Yogi of Raja Ran jit Sing of Labor* med to perform 
Sam&dhis fora period of *ix months. Hia extraordinary performances were 
witnessed by the Mriiiib Residenti of the court of Raja Raujii Singh 
and were certified by them. See 8* B* H. vqL XV part IV* p* 64* 

Ths author having explained the niredha p*ripama p ramadhi parmicoa 
and tkagraU parinama tsphin* the changes of the gross and suhtl# 
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elements nnd the orgina of lbs senses. We hare seen in the preceding 
pspes at 1G that the Sli khya rehool of philosophy of which Yog* is ft 
branch has started the theory of evolution (parin&ma vAlm). Than are three 
kinds of paririim* awordirisr to Patonjsii - (l) dbarni* pmfinhma, lakfshu 
pann&mn, and avasthi r aniiitna. The change of a substance from one 
form ir-to fttothrr is called dlmnna pari nans*; it is only a change of 
appearance j aa for example, clay becoming a pot. Lak«*n» parisian is the 
eame change looked from the point of view of lime. The present it the 
past manifested, the InLure u the present which shall be manifested ; the 
paat has the present in embryo, Birth and death and rise and fall come under 
tbie bead of evolution, Likjajja ptrinfona ie, therefore, the succession 
of events in course of limp; what ** present is the unfolding of the 
past and wlai is future is the unfolding of the present. The earns change 
uoked iron another point of view o/rtate is ftv**thl pariallma ; a change 
from cue «Ute to another comes under this head, as for example the change 
frtm childhood to men hoed and from manhood to old tge. 

W# bare seen the different kinds of changes looked from different 
standpoints. The change take? place in the substance or substratum 
calkd dbarmi. The substratum remains the same in all changes ; they 
are the past, present and future. Take for instance clay ■ it ex \sU 
first in ihe ehape of partial'* of duet, then it it converted into a 
clod or lump of clay ; then it pot. This is then the past history ol a 
jK»t which exists in the present. Then follows its future change, lit 
becomes pa (third, broken pieces, and then particles of the pieces. The 
mbttralum which undergoes put, present aud future change*, ex lets io all 

of them. This view of fcvolutfozj is consilient with the Satklryavada of 
the Sfrukbj* school. 

The author now enumerates the miraculous powers be the Yqg* 
practice*. We have s«u that in all the various changes which have been 
d.tarwsa, fuisana, aid o-vaitA j, the substratum remains the same. It f* the 
clay which undergoes changes > a. far as the substratum is concerned, there 
is no tense. It wa* clay before tha conetructioo of a pot ,* it ia efov when a 
pot ie coostructed ; it will be clay when * pot is broken bto piece. If * 
practitioner r«* lires this trinity of changes aa ex plain ad above by the prentice 
of tamyimii, he obtains the power cf knowing the past and the f pture 
There will be no time, but it will be all present before his mind's ey 0> 

The next occul t power is understanding the language of the bein s 
This tends the author to ex,.lain the theory of epjlefo which Kapil* reject 
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* a* seen id the preceding pigii at 44 and 78. Wa hivi three stages : (I) word, 

(2) meaning and (3) idea ; we also kuo* that when *e utter a word ‘flow', 
the subjective and objective aspects are simultaneously present before ur. 
On realising the djfferaat component par e distinctly by the practice of 
saroyam*, a practitioner obtain* the kuowielge of the language of all the 
beirga. 

The third mysterious power which a practitioner cm obtain is tbe 
knowledge of the previous births, Tbere are two kinds of associations 
(sain»kAragj (I) impressions on the memory of the past events and misrrie*, 
f2) reward in the present life in the form of birth, life and enjoyment. If 
a devotee realises all these a ? s do i at ions by the practice of lamjacis he 
obtains the knowledge of bit previous births. 

The fourth mysterious power is though t-rflsJiiig or telepathy. If one 
practises fetnyima on tbe Yirioue madiGcitloiiS of his own cii tta such at) 
affection aud hatred, he acquiree the power at l bought-reading. It cannot 
^ be acquired if the mind la tixsd upon some object, but when it b^a no 

object before it 

The fifth occult power is of disap peirtno-i, The theory of perception 
according to the ancient philosophers is. tbat the rays of the eye travel to 
the object perceived and came in contact with it According to thcs&mkhy* 
school, the object is refleeted on the hudtfAi animated by tbepurnja, Thus 
there ie perception. If a Yogi practises simyama on the form of hie body, 
he C*ti cut off the rave coining from the observer's eye to hie body with the 
result that he disappears from the observer's gaze, 

The sixth mysterious power is that of knowing one's own death. The 
f.uits of our past actions are of two kinds ; either they are reaped soon or 
late and are called top-ikrama or mtupakrwi lespecti vdy. If * devotee 
practices rasjman and realises them distinctly, be can know hi* end. 

He cm also know it from certain tumbles ahich are of three kinds ; (I) 
idby&tmika (2) Adhibhautika and ^3) Adhidaivika, as for example, not 
bearing the an ft fc at* sound on closing the ears, not seeing light on closing 
the eyes, seeing the angel of death and tbs so a It of the departed relatives 
or seeing the heaven. For other examples, see Yoga Siddhftnta Chaudrikfl. 

The seventh miraculous power is strength. If a practitioner cultivates 
the habit of friendship, pity and joy, he becomes strong. It, be is friendly 
disposed to the fortunate, eh owe pity to the miserable, and joy with the 
righteous, others become friends of such a person. The result is that he 
becomes powerful ; but if bo practises a a my ama in the strength of 
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r]?phftTtfc| fioglc or witri p be thereby obtains snob strength. Ip oar cawra 
timflp Frofeasor R&m&mdrti of Madras showed auoh physical taploEte, 
which be attribnfcrd tc the practice of Yogi* 

The eighth mysterious power it to see hidden things and iLibtle and 
minute atoms with the naked eyas. It call be obtained by lb* practice of 
Shiva Yoga in & Ext i oried in the preceding pages at 87 . 

Then follow variouft-myaterione powers which can be obtained by 
f>ri^ti?ing samyama on the heavenly objects. If a devotee practises Sam- ' 
yam% on the solar disc* he obtains the knowledge of the satire on r versa ; if 
he practises it on tbe lunar disc* he obtains the knowledge of the mint** 

By practising samyama on the polar star, bo obtains the knowledge of the 
planetary motion and the rirhg and setting of the atari*. 

The aut hor now procaeds to enumerate the miracoloqs power attaint biff 
by the practice of Sarny am a on the bodily organs By the practice of 
arOr'fcynuio in the ueablieal region,, the wophagus* the cardiac and the 
cerebral region*, a devotee obtains a knowledge of anatomy and pb veioio^y r j 

removes hunger And thirst] obtains mental stability and vision of invisible 
beings respectively. 

Just as dawn precedes the morning, so does dim appearance of spiritual 
knowledge precede the attainment of perftot knowledge called viveka-* 
khjftth This preliminary dawning of the spiritual knowledge is ojille’ii 
Fratibha. If one practises eUTuyama in the pratibhl, he become* 
omuHcserit, If a practitioner pr act Eves Pam yam a iu the hearty be attains 
the power of knowing bis mind and that of another. 

The enjoyment of wordly things takes place by making a Confusion 
between tbe tnjoyer and the object enjoy ad. At that time t a false notion 
arises that there ii no difference between the puruga (ego) and prekrsti 
(non-ego), This is due to ignoranos ; but whea oqo realise* that tbs 
pral ftti is for the enjoyment of th& puruai and constantly keeps thi* ■ 

difference between them in view, ha, acquires the knowledge of pnrn|^ 

When a pijOtUiotaer has obtained the power of ditcri mi nation between th rt 
puroBa and the prakriti, he attains a particular &u per natural iosigbi called 
praftb./ a by which he can see, hear, smell, taste and to nob objects which 
are divine. These psychic attainments which are considered successes by 
warily men and tyros, are really obstacle in the way of Mamddhi„ They 
are mere performances Like those of an athlete* rope-dancer or necromancer* 

A sincere As vote* de&iroui of Kuivalya (ibsuLutiim) does not care for 
them. 


Fatsfijali explains another miracnloue power by which a Yogi Bin 
enter into another bsdy, The mind is very fictile and bae as limit tor 
its activity. By virtue of the perils and demerits of the former blrt^ 
it ia confined in the body, If on* slacken* the bondage arising 
the merit* and demerits tod undsrstatidB the power of the mind, he can 
achieve this miraculous power. 

There is a case of souls' transfereuoe from one body to another mentioned 
by P. Lakhs Rem, Ary a Mussfir in hie “Sab fit* Tatiftiukh" 1st, edition, 
p. 260 on the authority of the philosophical enquirer and “Arya Magaiine'’ 
for October 1SS4 p.p. 15&-I dS. 

Tbrr«i ie a town by the name of Orenburg in Russia on the border 
of Apia Minor near the TJr*l mountains, Abraham Charcot, an uneducated 
Jew, fell ill «od apparently died; but he subsequently revived and could 
not recognise his wife, children and parents Ha began to speak 
English instead of Hebrew which woe his toother tongue. There was 
another meaty name of Abnham Dttrhatn, an Englishmen, resident of 
New Westminster in British Columbia, who died on the same night ot 
22nd September lb74 on which Abraham Chare 51 died. The men 
of New Westminster limitary revived and began to show the same 
strange symptoms like Abraham Charcot. The doctor who treated 
Abraham Charcot in the Government hospital tA St, Petersburg and 
Abraham Chsreot himaeif happened to be in New Westminster ; a great 
sensation was created by this mysterious change in these two persons, 
Cue was rpeaking English and the ether was speaking Hebrew; bath 
of them did not recognise their own relatives hut claimed those of tho 
other as their own At ia*t the doctor of the St Petersburg Hospital who 
baf pc Led to be there on lebali of the Russian Government, cause to the 
conclusion that the cere «e* one or the transference of the two Bools to the 
different bediev. Orenburg and New Westminster are both situate on 
the Antipodes* 

There is another miraculous power which consists in a practitioner's 
becoming light like carded cotton „»nd thereby k'eoroieg ucaff cted 
by water, mire or thorn and peeing the eoul through the cerebral 
region at any time be likes. There are two aorta of activities of the 
organs. The external activity consists of awing, hearing etc., the 
internal activity is respiration etc. The vital airs which regulate the 
activity of the internal organs are Eve in number ; the activity of the 
prfcue csttnds from the nsssl region down to the cardiac region, ( 2 ] that 
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■tif tbe spina extend* from the umbilical region down to the feet ; (3) the 
function of the s&miua which pervades the umbilical region te to assist the 
digestion of food ; {4} (he activity of the eriui extends throughout the 
Wj, {5} Mid that of rhe udAna extend* from the nasal region up to the 
cerebral rag on, If a devotee praetisse saniya on, in the ud&na, he attains 
the psychic power deacrjbed above, 

Ibn B&tuts, an Arab traveller who came to India in the reign of t 

Muhammad Shah Tughlaq (1355-1351) and who to wad to write io his 
travel* nothing but what ha saw with his own eyas or what he 
found to ba true on enquiry (see the Urdu Translation of the Travail 
ly Moukie Mohammad Husain, M, A. District Judge Firozpore and 
Fallow of the Punjab University at P. 01 qf Vo\. I!,) says that in the court 
of the King, be was shown a performance of two Indian Yogis who were 
preceptor mod disciple; the Utter by sitting in a particular posture 
rose in the n r and remained suspended for some time; the former 
etmolc a p*ir of sandals against the ground in anger and m*de 
them climb in the air, they struck the uncle of the disable who i 
was in the air; ha began tq ties send slowly This performance 5a 

amtxed Ibn Batot* that ha fall into a b^jcii and recovered by 

taking some medicine sapplied by the king. Only reaching borne ho 
became delirious but on drinking some tktrhtl seat by the thin- eraduailir 
leaovered (at PP. 2 -9 and -01,. ' * * 

Tlwreii a note by the Uiriict translator (*t P, 200), about the Indian 
Yogi# quoting from Kaitbuiro-hm-Aior Kewan, the author qf Dabt«tan, a 
Fere inn by extraction and a 0 an temporary qf UArA Shikoh. lie describe* 
tbe Yoga and Samkhya systems on hearsay information and narrates 
the wonderful powflrs of the Yogis such a* aerial Hight and trance. 

Take the information of Kaikbusru for what it is worth, but tlia 
a'rong evidence of Uatuta who wa* au eye ■witness in face of tho 
salemn oath of God, the Prophet aud the angola, cannot bo passed * 
over without serioni consideration, There cu ba no donbt as la 
**= veracity of the statement of Batata ; a D d it cannot bo said that 
a fraud was practised on him by the king. These Yogis of the court of 
Mohammad Tugblsq must have beeu like II*ri Dm qf jUujii Singhs 
court. 

Ut us revert to our subject. If a devote* practises lamjflma in 
samAna hi obtains the supernatural power of appearing brilliant and radiant 
to others; if one practises nrnijamo in the connection that exist# 
between the ear and the ether, he obtains the an per natural power of 
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hettring : by practising in the connection of the body with' 

the ether* ha can obtain the power to fly in the air by beaming light 
like carded eotton. 

WhHa feeling pride iti Dna # i o<f n body the modification! of the mind 
externally are called kslpita ; but without the fading of pride, the 
independent modifieatiaoi of the mind are called aka!pita. If a practi¬ 
tioner practise# aamyatna in ihe aibfptfd T be succeeds in lifting the 
il of miseries* action*, and fruilp from the buddhip *tsd can enter into 
another body. If a Yogi practise! samjama in the gron form of the 
Rve demerit!, their quality* soeb as fluidity p gaecoasnes* eto f| their subtle 
form in the panebaUi m&1ras t ibeir affinity and the object i. e. enjoyment 
and redemi ties, he obtains conquest over the nature aad elements. 

By controlling the gross form of the element? t one attains subtlety, levity 
pubHmry, gravity and pow*T of touching distant object such as the moon ; 
by controlling lh*ir quality, ore obtains non-ob-1 ruction of will; by 
coniTollirg their subtle f-rm, conquest over the elements; by control* 
litg affinity, h rdlinens - by controlling purpose, power of accomplish- 
tn-:-nt of desire without any obstruction. They are Called eight aiddhis. 
He also obtains phy sical attainments* and the power of heaping bis body 
ht&et and unaffected in fire and water- The physical attainment! are 

comclineHe, beauty* strength, and iron frams of the body like that of 

Hanum&na. 

If a practitioner practice* fiamyama in the objects of senses* their 
nature* egotism* their affinity and their purpose* he obtains conquest 
over the senses. By the o.ntrol of senses* a practitioner obtains the 
psychic power called madhupratika by which he cad shorten distances 
by paepfe^ to any country m a twinkling of an eye. perceive all objects 

of sense without the aid of the tenses and obtain conquest over 

nature. 

If a practitioner realises ‘self by discriminating it from the bvddhi in 
wlitch there is a preponderance of Saiw t* he becomes omnipotent aud 
cmnUoieut* This payable pawfir is called tuioia tiddhi, On its atta ; iu 
m^nt, the practitioner by eradicating the nescience, the causa of miseries 
obtains Knivcfya (abpolutjjinb It is called SamsLIrn s'e^khyA siddhi 

In the attainment of kaivmlia^m, there are many obitucb* in ihe 
way of a Yogi* as for eiatnplr the invitation of the gods to accept 
certain heavenly sensual pleasure?. Thrrso are the various temptations 
lbrown in his way ; if he i& led away by them the whole practice bccamea 
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nnnad. Than are fmr kinds of practitioner*; {11 a Frathama KaEpika 
i« * beginner, a neophyte (2> * roadbiibl.amika i* a Yo^T who has 
obtained ritambbsrA prajftc a -explained in the pieced mg pages at 89; 
IS) Prajfla jyott or bhuieudrifa jsyi ia a Yogi who has obtained 
conquest over the elements and senret; (4} atitrAntabhAeniF* » ona 
who has achieved all that be wanted to achieve and reached the ienitb 
or tbs topmost rung of tbs ladder in the practice. There am seven gnwlos 
in it. When a practitioner reaches tbs madhumiti gr-ide 'while hs is 
to the 4th stage of his practice, these temptations ars offered by the 
god*. A practitioner should not, therefore, accept the offer* tn*de and 
feat proud of bis achievements befianae of the fear of being *g„ia 
involved in tbs mtieriss of which be wants to be free. 

The lowest limit of time « hp* 9 a (moment); bv practising sen vama 
in the cider of its succession i. e. by nudextending the minute changes 
bj la^te cf moments, oneoblaioe the highest deseri mi dating power called 
citric /aw i-anam with the aid of which one can distinguish similar 
things by their genus, differentia and situation. It » lelf-tan^ht, 
all'embracing and simultaneous without past, present aqd future. When 
the intellect (bud din) and son! or the practitioner nt pnrifitd bv the 
practices, he attains draii-afjruism (reabsorptbn or absolutism). 

IV. 


The prychio attainments mentioned in the preceding „ 

either natural in some created beings dying birds or produce 
by medicine such as affair vita, by the power of mantra as in the c*a 
of VatEsrAja and Nandiswam, by penance as hi the ciae of Viiw&mitrs 
or fay trance as in the case of Yftjoavelkya, OatlAtreya etc. 

A Ypgt ean as..,me the shape of any being such as ad animal or a go 
by uniting the d.fferent femes of nature, as for example, a *ma,U P *r 
of fire ie sufficient tc ignite a large hasp of combustible or inffammabl 
sob^taLce. The virtue and vie .re not the exciting causes of uniting tfl 
forces of of nature, but.» only heEpmatss or the predisposing cio.es J U5 
as a farmer by constructing a water course in his field end" removj™ all 
obeiacles I bat may fca there allow, a fme flow of water therein «, d 0 , 

natow itaeif with the aid of virtu* remove the obstacle, caused by ih 
s’icd m tkfl wfty of epirsfctml attui rrinenfct. 

When a Yogi by bis attainments can create different bodies for himsel 
the question is whether be creates many minds. The reply fa m th 
affirmative, but all these minds am under the control of one priocjps 
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Whan *. devote* (Yogi) has puriftei bia mind by the practice of 
it bananas devoid of all asiom ifebm of action in i ml series. Tbi 
motions are of four kin Is (!) htaak, the fruit of or'iich is bitter; (2) white, tha 
fruit of which is sweet > (3) the black-®nJ-white, ths fruit of which it 
both bitter and aweefc; (4) ths aon-blaijlc mad non-whits which bear no 
fruit. The actions of a perf-m Yogi are of the fourth elm. By virtue of 
the (irit three kinds of actions, the asaosiatium arising from the' pravint* 
birth eoatiius in the present birth, as for eta m pie, if a sou! was m the 
budy of 4 !i augel i 0 the previous hjrtfr, it will ■ hour tha angelic tenancies 
in tha present birth. Thflie association* though Ho dormant by reason 
d the olte*, time and space, mamfest tfaeanalves on occasions anting, m 
for instance, the feline nature ofacatinsy not appear in several births. 
Period* or countries bit shall manifest itself again in the body of a oat 
when it happens to be born again. 

These associations are atonal, became the hopjs are ever lasting. 
As for Uanpla, every one b afraid of Jaith an] wishes to live ; this Uot 
shows that ths re hive been Sovcrat previous births, the iaproarioas of 
which are left on one’s ffub-ejnsoisusness. -4a the fcnpi of life is peounantly 
deep-rooted in the animal world, the associations of the past action* an J 
their frnit are, therefore, eternal. They tvs their exists nee to nescience, 
fruit or the motion® and intellect (haddAr) the reesptaele, When by the 
epiritu a] knowledge, 4 Yogi o radios to® no«IooC3 an! nations br! pu rifle i 
his hudiiAi, the associations disappear. 

According; to the doctrine of pan prime (evolution) which characterises 
the Silmkhya school of philosophy, what exists OiUnot bo destroyed, an,j 
wfiat does not exist a anno t be created. The *abs train ta, therefore, remains 
the same ; but in b tha qualities tbit unicrga changes sal hive the pisG, 
present and fatnre states, The present is being aopye ] - the past ii tJie 
cause and the future is the effect of the present. Accordingly the ckitfa 
rema:its intact, and tha associations which are its qualities pass away into 
the region of thn past and no Longer trouble a Yogi, The non-aibtenee of 
the associations is only a transforjiitioa, because anything existent caprice 
fee destroyed. 

The varying qualities which are two-fold as gross and subtle are the 
ganas, viz ■ satws, rajas amt ta nas , hut the substance is one in which aU 
these gnnis exist in varying proportion®. Owing to the variety of the 
e-kilta* of different perrons, there arises a variety of feelings in uennec 
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tl™ with ana object of pero*ptiom Ah for example, a beautiful girl camee 
pleasure to her lover, enmity in the mind of bar so-wifo and hatred in the 
mind of a Yogt* 

The lu^jfrafuTi la which the gunis reside is no thing according to the 
ideals tie school of philosophy, because whsn the mind perceives a pot + it is 
not GQiiHrioas ol any other object besides it; but when the pot is removal 
and doth k brought before it, it is no nations of it and there is no longer 
perception of the peL It ia only the dealing ids is but not the substratum 
of which we are flJUidoaa* The reply of Pat * 9 j*li is that the tnind (chitta) 
perceives a thing whan it ia attracted to it but doss not pared™ it when 
it is not at traded to ii The perception or non* perception of an 
object, there fore | depends upon the application or non**pp|i cation of 
the mind towards it, The theory of perception OMordmg to the 
Simkhya school of philosophy of which the Yoga is a branch ns explained 
at pa^e 74 k that th« antahkarnna or c&ilta become# animated by the 
reflection of the purijfa. The modifications in the chitta caused by the pro- 
senca of the objeet are con verted into the object itself and carry the itapres* 
sloes ol tha object to tha pur 113 * who is then said to parceive it. The pt&rufa 
is no changeable, and it h only the chitta v ri tt is that become converted into 
the object itself. As seen, the mind (chitta) is not selfd Ham mating ; it is 
inanimate. At said above, it baco me# animated by the soul (puru^a* and 
percsives with its aid hut not with the aid of another mind, because the 
supposition cf another mind leads one to redrew* t ia infinitum and 
confusion of different impressions. We skill, therefore, have to admit the 
distance ojrth i iol&lligent being (piiruja) who Animate* the chitta which, 
through the instrumentality of the tento organs, comaa into contict with 
the object outbids a&d becomes identictl with U. 

The mind (chitta) thus acts for the puruga and k tuid to perceive the 
object metaphorically- When a Yogi has realised the real nature of the 
punigif the object and the cAifta, ho doe# not q onsider the chitta to he the 
actor, lino war, and enjoyed Hie -aolf is entirely different from the chitta. 
When he reaches this stage of discrimination, he becomes absorbed in the 
true spiritual knowledge and burdened with the eole idea of Kaivdyakm 
(absolutism)* Even at thk stage obstacles arise, because the impression* 
of the past actions arc not totally eradicated. They should be remedied by 
keeping the difference between the parusa and the prnkriti before the 
mind's eye. 

When the obstacles are removed, as mentioned above, the Yogi reaches 
Ij g stag# called the Dharma-in^ha vaniodhMvhere he realises the puru^i 
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coTUtMntly by t&mqk qf hmti og na cb&inj left to reap the fruit of feht highest 
knawladjti of di-or^uination. Th* miseries atul action*, with the aiceptiofi 
of the nud-wliEte and non-bUck m3 explain ad ubjvd disappear. When tlia 
Lmpuritii"? of ttie Y OgE h mind rdiQ , '>vod and infinite knowledge is reached 
there if very little left l’Jr him to know. The succession of the gunns, vis ; 
tAtnra, raj ti nui tanas which have accomplished their abject disappears, 
This sugesssioo. ia regulated by tints, the lowest limit of wtiio's is Kfina ; 
the eh Arises go on in this course of tim& There Are two kinds c,f eternal 
rubitAtiee ; ons is tilled Kufttfia JUiyuM tvhiah belongs to purusi who 
rem aid* unchanged throughout eternity. The other ia ended ptmidrn 
ii'ifofrl which belong* to the yap ts whioh undergo chingej every mnmaut, 
Iflivt a pert ju who hue reached the highest stage in hia practise, but still 
keep bold of another who is ignorant ; this process or change is 
repent id throughout eternity. Wnsn this stage is reached the Yogf 
fiscuutes united to hii self devoid of all guna-t, This stage is ceiled 
Kai ralyaism, 

r Haying given the teachings of the Yogi philosophy in detail, let uv eee 

how far they are supports! by tha Up mi; ids, We Had the Yoga doctrines 
iri the Upstiif id* in thtir ele mentary form, The Yoga systam ha* beaa 
developed from the elementary toiohiags wo find in the Uptnisah, Let 
tie take Maitryopanif it published iu the S. 6. U. YYTr^Vf, ift p. 07, 

“The purns i is, tfnrefora, the oiter; the prakriti is food, being seated in 
it, be eat*. Tho fa»d consisting of pratjr/fi by reaain of its resulting in 
the difference of three guns# is characterised by as first and 

particular ,u I it d." £ia tb> eo n njut-iry on it iu English in the game 
series st p, BS of XXXI, 

1» VI, 13. it ia shid “ Si nil&rly there U i rule of practice such a» 
pranlyiioa (breath eiirsisCj, pratyAhlra [ withdraws! of sense organs 
from their objects), dhy&na (meditation) dblnpl (c«meutratinn% tirka 
r eonteroplution and sam&lhi (trance}. They are Galled the «it limbi of Yoga 

." See the commentary on it iu tha S, 13. H, X XXL series It 

pp. Si and 83. 

In VI. 20 “Now it is said elsewhere, there is a greater prsettw called 
CWw!*i (conasntratic» by presriug tbs tongue against the pabts an l 
restraining the speech, mini uni breath ; he sees Bribe a by tiri i 
(contemplation). When he see* by the self hii own self, the mfaattat of the 
minute and shining, on cessation of the tom 1, then by seeing his self by 
the self, he becomes selfless....p. So of XXXI, 

In VI, 21 “Again it it said elsewhere ; the ascending blued vests I flailed 
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iti i tin Hit carrying lift, i 5 bifurcated in the palate : let him by It which ia 
f«U of life-breath, omkir* tod mini asoand up. Turning Che tip of the * 

tongue cm the upper part of the palate and joining the organs, let glory ee 9 
glory 1 oue thereby tooiMOOS *eiMw& : by reason of being self, lee*, he dees 
oot partake of pleasure and pal a but obtains redemption, It i» said that 
having placed the first by the retrained broith on the palate, let him 
then crossing the shore unite with the Infinite in the cerebral region”* 
p. b? of XXXI. y 

la Vl, $2 ‘'On tbs other hand, those who follow the word by olosing 
the tin with the thumbs, hear the sound of the ether in the 
heart It resembles seveu kinds, (of sound*,) as for example that si the 
rivers, bails, bell-metal, wheel, croaking of frogs, rainfall and (the voice of 
"us when) lie speaks in a lonely plane, Having passed beyond it (the sound) 
of different kinds, they vanish, in the Supreme, non-word athl non-tnamfset 
Brahma..,.,. 1 * See the commentary on it in the S. R, H. XXXI* 
p. 95, 

Not only do wa find the doctrines of the Yoga philosophy, bit the 
word * Yoga’i a also da Sued. Sac VI. 2>, “It ia a *ii because one joins 4 
in this way the breath, Om and all in its mainfold forma or they join with 
him, it therefore, called If ago. The union of brsath and mind and 
similarly of the organs and the relinquishment of all existence, is called 
Yoga.” p. 95 of XXXI, „ 

lu YT. 31 [9) at p. 121 of XXXI, samfldhi is praised ** The pleasure felt 
by one whose mind is purified of the impurities by the' trance and ie placed 
in the self cannot be desert bed by the speech but aan be felt by him with 
the interna I organ”. 

It is useless to accumulate quotations from the Upani^ats j the 
quotations given above are quite sufficient to *how that the Yoga aye tern or 
philosophy both theoretical and practical is btsed on the teachings 
scattered here and them in the Upanlfat*. It is need less to refer to the 
apocryphal Upanigats which were surely written after the Yog* ultras had * 

come Into cxiiteDce. 

V, Mlmamsa. 

In via w of the separate volume entitled Introduction to the 
Mimansfl Sltrae, in S. B, H. XXVIII, it is unneceanry to write any. 
thing in connection with it, Tbe Mtmtnaa school of philosophy is n Q t based 
on the teachings of the Upanifada but an the Taittirlya Samhiti, It reiatei 
to the BactrtOcial tites which are deprecated by the upanipadt, See 
Mu^dak* 1.2,10*11. These ssorificial titea are ^otriy externa] ceretaoaiee 
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to secure heaven ; withont spiritual knowledge wbicb alone ia entitled to he 
celled ridyd* final redemption or reabsQrbtion cannot bs leooredt These 
exterLftl ntes in the shape of the sacrifices constitute *vidy&, be^eufO tbej 
do £*ot secure immortality or immunity from the trani migration of souL 

VL VedAnia* 

Now we come to the Uttora Mhiulind which 19 also called ^Ariraka 
-s, Mim&Em& or the Vedanta scho.d of philosophy* It embraces idealism and 

Inin pudental km* find its counterpart In th* philosophy of Bl*%a § 

Knot and Spinoza* 

Wo have examined the 3Aikhya system of philosophy wbhb is realism 
of the European system of philosophy. It id a common aonse view mud it 
prepared the way for fcbo establishment of the athesiiio school of philoeophyi 
The Ved&itio school of philosophy started by fiUd&rljana was mainly 
intended to criticUe the SAmkhya view and was based on the teachings of 
ths ITpaui^id-i* Ths 3'tlrifiki ifitras am generally abort passages culled 
from the text of the Up-tni^iis or thair eobstanes reproduced in a 
® different language. The creation uf the materiil ward from matter and 
ihe multiplicity of the puruf4 i a repulsive to fcbe teaching of the 
UpftDi?oda. The nonexistence of lu^wura is also against the cm 0 us of the 
foripture. It was chiefly with a view to combat, the doctrines of S&mkbya 
that B3,datdyann raised the standard of revolt. If the Samkhyu is dualism 
advocating the eiisteue^ and eternity of mind and matter * the YodAnta to 
moniam &LEruling the existence and eternity of one intelligent substance 
Dulled Brahma and denying the creation of the universe by nature or 
Pradh&na. A vast liter atom in the shape of original writings and 
ec-mmontaries has sprung up round Bada^yana*# ifttraj ; the real meaning 
of Bidxrijana amidst this heterogenous mass of writings is lost sight of 
and remains sbranded in an apparent mystery* 

Different schools have naturally sprung qp. Those who am 
smy that there is absolutely nothing besides one intelligent lubetanne called 
Brahma in tha Vedanta* Tbis school of extremists is called here adwai- 
tism or moniim The greatest philosopher who standi out prominently in 
this school is £ankarfich*ry&, and there ware many who preceded him and 
followed him* This school has, therefore, become synonymous with Snnhar* 
ism or MtyivUi or IHusiouiam. According to the tfAy&vSja doctrine, the 
phenomenal existence of tbs cosines it illusion. It# therefore, follows that 
the individual soul and the supreme soul are not different* They are am 
and the tame thing; it is only nesmeaoe under the induing* of which wa 
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is t "f T nT ren,orai hj tf,< !pirftmi 

• si*---.f:sss: Sir; 

Ag*.^ Lh w view there ,'* t U j^tEttic school of VfsiiW. BW ,. . ' 

which the individual souls ... in.,,., eJtluU ' hording to 

ftom Bl » hm , AlutJ , *"> rt “' «•*«« «d different 

«.««w 4,“. v!?. ***•*•*. m » 

•"“"lio* to ibsin tbn. .... V.«:iJ-v'* S \ C ,?I,A '‘ Jootliu e ; 

P^f.= M .(b. dBbmi «tototo li ,, UlM ofoue^'Ti’- "^ h * “* 
•dvoatctdetotioii totiio L^rd .hhakti) Th > kh . 7 ‘ «b«l Inrther 
in toe ciaf.r *„*. 1.7 *“*«** •+* **** U.- 

^ ^ ** *« 

^etlAtito B au dU^n* who i, 8mjj . °' , , ma “ I ' t * fy ° a thf> 

th« Vedinu B at I M,pp WJl tl taln ■. d * bfl l tba “'^t^menutor on 

««i» h*, i, 0 „ llw , , u ,;; " “ £ '“““'“'"y •» =i» .«» 

KifnbSrba, IWUbiUbJrj^ M4U... ifjj, ™~‘ B " bJ “>“*- 

v ites BD d have their BectB in Mathur* « >. li,th * wer * Vai W*- 

Thej -re distinguishable from one ^nthTr S ° U?[ier,) lndia - 

n-irk* n«d e ol oh^lk .r,d „j pjwJ ' 4 . * *J air E Wculiar ^dent 

« «. Ml*. «■.* T « <W» 
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™r*-> “«• h » difcJT i; fc , , “t “ * rt “ h (—.M 

portion* lo a human liWy trhieh when Jo kM ' ^ tb *" MB d!fiarB »* 

bbt .he, 1»W„ „ JLlJgZ£*zy~+ 

t«lf. This t,„d .r„cn.J„,|i, u „ ,] “ •“> —k.-» 

(Ti*> 4 dwaiU), He i s ,i ao a Vipauiie end u f T ^afiEsm 
of Vftijnavaism prevalent in , ol)t her n J n Jia anjTtf ?” i<npo ^ t,lflt ««* 
b upper India. He Was hem at T Ih n , B ^»ban 

Brahman, of the Ha r ita gotra in llj? A f « fjliaiIjf ° f thfr 

Bbatt.. He » believed to be an Nation ‘of V\/h 
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The followers of the Ttlnmnnja sect ilia put oil a trifoot mark oS 
in bite chalk and red perpendicular lits made of tom# red powder in 
the middle* They are exclusive people end shun the untouchable u 
other Vijunite prietb do. 

The common people beloo^i u£T to the different sects understood 
nothing of the philosophical (id« oT the Vedanta, hut believe in it and 
follow the different tenets of the religion founded by their masters. 
We have CAsilji'/ut u fmnfod by Chaitaoya io Bengal. 

Lltviog given the Aiffarimt eehofo of the V ad A at*, let us see what 
th* word moans. ft ocean in ths Up mi (via both canonical and 
up Canonical, In the Mufdakjpauifltt Ul-2-d, 

fafpiUKifaffniwi €f^n« fcrotfm: *J5*=1?TT: i 

“ Those whose object is fully ascertained by the knowledge of the 
Vedanta and those ascetics whose mind is purifie 1 by eannyksa and 

Yxiga.'■ 

In the Su-elftsVfttar^ponismd VI. 22 , 

JT=3n^rf^ I 

** The most bidden sec rob of the Vedinta revealed in the previous 
creation...... M 

The ‘ w ord redo nt a’ occurs i □ M ah & uaray an opsti i fad, Kai vaiyopanifl*d, 
Kfartkoptaitst and Muktikoparfoit, 

tt is derived from y've,]a _ + - ucica”^ tbs end of the Veda. The Veda as 
said ill the previous pages at ] is divided into three parts (khsodm) according 
to the nature of the subject ; the first is Karma KAuda which is ritualistic 
tbs second is upftsanA kftufo which is devotional, and the third is Juana 
kAoda which consists of the spiritual knowledge. The spiritual knowledge 
is the highest end without which no cn 0 can obtain salvation ; it is 
neither the religious ceremonies nor the blind faith io God that Can 
rave the soul from the tr.nsmigration, it is the true knowledge of 
self (itfflftv idyk) which leads ace to orosi the ocean of darkness aud attain 
jtiifDOrtilifcy. 

The Vedftnta has become so much popular in India that the peepl» f 
both learned and illiterate profowik In words they assert the ooa- 
dualism by calling their individual «*W « Brahma and its action 
th*y ojosiJir theajclvsj ahjve virtue and vitu. Uigitly has some poet 
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in parody of the Vedaota 

a^wiw ^ris q?m n 

sit «wn few: ^s^gnifr t 

«qnfat»tf wsrar™ it 

<‘ F*n»tb thtwbokcc^ fa Brahma in mlity, th Br * i. nothing u . 
Pidesiuai O! friend, t therefore make no differeuM between another 

fy*. 1 ,to " 9 * ttl1 "s« dt ° Byp»™moo r and hMbMd. Whj, 
*bonld people uselessly call me * unchaste f " * 

The sublime and Mgi t-chbg of the VedAnta philosophy h„ been 
*'*" i»M and abused by the people in their own „|f. 

ir,:er«t. There if another example of VAta* Mirga or the S*kti ^rshio 
jh«h has derated into Bacchanalia™* and fiHhy and ct**i» ri tes 
Woodrofte has tried to sr*e the Saktism f Tom kbe * W(> ohwg#b 

several works and translating some of tb* Taatris, His ' Sikta and S-kil 
tporship-* i# * valuable contribution. 

. 7 rd ' ■«'“ «» «* in fnml „J 

ef BidaraTana IQ parttcular. The reKjnianj of Sankari^blp, : - . , ■ 

* r6 ,Bol, * U ‘ i Jfi th * t0rm «l!«d ProofMu* a., *If „S7 

tr * 7 -“ 

6St,0yUnd Wa ’ *•"*** Wilrf the 

Mf « Z tS ^ , W V b r ™ ^ «* Opani f «Je 

followed the Midhwa school which is, as said repeatedly, dualietio 

Adter having deecribfti the VedAuta sod ite different schools, bfc „■ 
tars to the thsory of creation or a is run logy, According to the accepted 

™7;. ,t “ *' M Vir .rtovid* ; and b,fore this doctrine j* „plainod f let 

eiplAin ntU or ttiotccw. It ls fl f three kind* , (I) PiraraArthika, real 
remains unmodified in all states and at all times. Under 
thee definrt.cn, the existence of Brahma alone is plramArthika or real ■ 
(2) VyAvahArik* is tbs phenomenal existence wbiah is tens f or the time’ 
being under the influence of the inborn nescience ; aval) ignorant people not 
acqoarnted mth astromonev accept the geocentric dootrioe, or people 
in a dream believe in the existence of the scene, that pa„ one after the 
»ther before t W eye for that time, but on awakening And that the, 
v-*r B all false, Similarly the creation which ws see around ns is all ima^i 
bmj buttroe as long as nescience lasts; but when the true nature of Brahma" 
i* realise-,1 by Ibt dcnsUnt study, repetition, and meditation, the phene men a* 
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QXisfe&ce which is tree ia the state of ignorance disappear!. {3} 
PArobbisika satta is the sppirenot ox i a to dos trh:efi by gams defect in *□ 
iad! vfilu a.!, the objects tppoit to fa# different from vbti they redly are - u 
far example, a pares a suffering from diplopia sees two moons, a parson ia 
dark sees a serpent in a rope of aa ignorant person see* Biker in a nacre, 
AH opties! illusions snob as mirage, fata morgana, igam fatue etc, 
oomo under apparent existence. 

From the abjvi axpUn it ion of the existence, it appears that the 
phenomenal and apparent existence! arc one an] the same; but it ie 
noleo. The phenomenal existsaeffis tra*i>safajs hv inherent defect, 
for ever but apparent existence is true to an individual by reason of acme 
optical illusion or constitution*! defeat under certain circumstances only. 

Having now explained the nature and varieties of the existence, it is 
now not difficult to understand viourt* doctrine; we have seen that 
Brahma alone is truly existent utii uppers to be changed into th# pheno¬ 
menal existence of thi universe under the influence of nescience or illusion, 
Tne whole untvsrsc ta the om mat ion from the true essence or existent who in 
called Brahma and its ultimate re-absorption in him. Just as there are ina- 
piration and expiration in a person, *> are the emanation and absorption Q f 
tbe entire universe from an I into the primeval source, via., Brahmi. In 
this view, the universe ie true for tbs time being and ie said to exist 
pljimrniiT.il !y bat u it rsa liy. Brabm i is the soul and thi universe around 
us is his bo fy ; the in lividuats are like the drops of water returning to 
the original source, viz., tbe ocean, Tbe appropriate simifo whiafa }, 
very familiar with the Vedanta school is that the universal ether ie 
not different from the other th it pervades a pot; and an the latter facia-' 
broksn, the ether of the pet ivhSoh was confined by the surrounding tay\^Q. 
nsents reverts to the universal ether. Similarly, the individcul "souk are 
confined by the surrounding environ meats called npd'Ui i Q 
Vcdiutic terminology and on tbe upAiit being removed by the 
spiritual knowledge acquired by constant study, repetition and meditation 
the sonU return to the primeval cause which is Brahma. 

According to the Vedanta school we have three states, namely, el flep j n|r 
waking and dreaming, betides swoon and death. The VyAvahlrilcu existen¬ 
ce of the scants in a dream where one has sons, daughters and other re la" 
tious, lasts |iU the dreaming state is over ; but the Vyhvaharika exigence 
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of the world continued not only for our 1 ! life but also for ^aieml Urea* till 
ueBcieuoa tuts, This naturally Iwda to the doctrine of metempsychosis 
According to this Chh&ndegyopmfnd, Chapter V &e interpreted by Yy&i* 
in Chapter III of bii VeJfruta ifttfu the departed souk go either by 
the d&vayln* (the path of the god*) or pitriy&ua (the path of the mane?.) 
The passage of the soul by the former way is first through tha region of 
bre t the iau* the moon and lightning and uliimmtely leading to Brahma who 
ia perfect light. When % soul atUius the region of Brahma, it doea not 
oame back. The stall that go by tha pitriylna b&vo to came baas alter 
the enjoyment of the fruit of their gtoiaatiouf to the world in the 
following order ; Min* vegetables (including herbs and aeredaj, food* semen 
and womb, These are, as it were, the five fiSeps of the ladder that ia 
between the heaven and earth for ascent and descent. The patenge of 
^he soul in the order of descent through the vegetable kingdom is tern parary 
and should not be eopfouadBLi with the rebirth of a soul in the vegetable 
kingdom by virtue of its actions. 

This transmigration of descent and ascent of a soul lasts for several 
birthi till Brahinahood ia reached by the tight of the spiritual science 
(Brahma vidjk). It cannot be obtained by the per format^ce oi the 
flflccificeft of blind faith* It i a the tma knowledge of 1 Sell 1 which can 
gavo one from, the series of births called sarnsira in the VedanLiu language. 

In coy opinion, the- teaching of the U paid fads loans greyly towards 
advaitifm or monism of ^ *ukarach&rya,. 1 shall now proceed to cite, 
piraagea from the D pans a its as trad slated by Max MU liar id ibe Sacred 
Bocks ol the Unst; our translation being b^ed on the view cl the 
_M & d w i school iii, the reform not cited, SaosorU Loxts are not quoted as 
a curious reader can refer to the original in our geiies, 

^And he who behold* all being* iu the ‘Self and the 4 3eU p in all beings 
be never turns away from it.* 1 IsV ff, 

^Wben to a man who understand?* the *SelP has become all things, 
what *airow, what trouble can there be to him who once beheld that 
unity * 11 (Ibid **) 

■*„. I am what He is ” (7&id 10*) 

H ..# *.* He who sees any difference here, goes from death to 

death/* Katha Chapter II, 4.l0* 

*.* He goes from death to death who frfrei any 
difference he re. 11 (16**1* Chapter 11. 41b) 
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W A* the one fire t after it ha^ entered the w&cUi though OMj becomes! 
dilf+ireut acfranlm^ to. whatever it burn*, thus the one * Self within ait 
thing* baaocnas diil-jreiit, according ta what it (inters and eriite aUo 
without A {lbtd f Chapter 1L 5. P.} 

4 *A& tb& one asr, after it has entered tba world though _pno* become* 
diEIerent awarding ti whatever it eatery thus the duo *df within M things 
become* dt do rent; according to whatever it eitero and uiiU aim without. 1 * 1 
iihi* $ 16.) 

**Ae the inn, lb# eye of the whole world is not contaminated by 
Iha external impurities ssriq by the eyas* thus the one Saif trithin all 
things is never coot ^remitted by the misery of the worll p being himself 
without/* lliid, 11) 

"As these flawing risers that go toward* the ocean, when they hard 
roiahol the o03iu p sink into it p their uw 00 an 1 form arj broken an I people 
Ept^k of tha ocean only, exactly thus these sixteen parte of the spectator 
that go to weds the iJumfa, when they bare reached the purafa P sink into 
him* their name and form are broken and [> 00 pie speak of the punigti 
onlyi and ha becomes without parts and immortal ... ... 11 

Pr E ft p Gft VK 5. 

**.« *,* Sir, what is that through which,, if it ia known* 

everything else becomes known? 11 (Mu^idaka L 1. 5.J 

'*A& ibe spider sends forth and draw a in its thread! as plant* grow 
on. the earth* as from every man hairs spring for oh on tha band and 
the body, thus does ovary thing ati*e hare from the Iqiiodtnifibible/' 
(AM 7,) 

“Itti is the truth. As from the blazing fire apart* being 1ifc*t 
unto tir£* By forth tbotuan 1-fold, thus are various beings brought forth 
from tue imperishable. ruy friend, and return thither ■Iso * [IhiJ 7 il* I. I.J 

“Ab the fioiving rivers disappear in the see* losing tha r name an l 
their form, thus cl wisa huh, freed from name and form gos^ to the divine 
gttratm* who is greater thin the great, 1- (Ibid t ILL SL &} 

M .-* *«- That from whence these being* are bnra 3 that by 

which* whan born, they lire, that into which they enter at their death, try 
tu know that. That ia Brahman, 1 * (Taittiriya III. I.) 

H After that* the GArbaptUra fire taught him: Earth* fire* food aut| 
I ho sun (thssa are my forms, or forms of Brahman^ Tha pemon that 13 
kbh in the sun, I am he* I am he indeed/ 1 ' (ChhAndugy* IV* it-j 
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/‘Then the AuTubArya fire taught him, ‘Whter, tbs quart are, the stare, 
the moon {these art tny forint). The person that is seen in the moon, 

I am he, lam he indeed.’ 1 {JWd, 12.) 

“Then the Abavamya fire taught him f Breath, other, beaten and 
lightning (these uro my Tor ms). Tim person that is seen Id the lightening 
3 am he and 1 am he indeed. " (Ibid 13.) 

“He said ■ the person that is seen in the eye, tbit is the Self. Tbii 
is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahmin ... ...” Ibid 15* 

** ... ... My dear, as by one oIj 1 of day all that is male ol 

day ie known, the diSarsitei beiu; only a naui>, arising from spooch bat 
the truth being that all is <^!ay 1 ,, (Ibid VI. 1 4.) 

“And as my lear, by one nugget of gold, all that is made of gold is 
known, the difforenoa being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is gold.” (/Aid a.) 

“And as my dear, by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of 
iron is known, tbs d iff enure being only a nwaj. arising from epaceb, but 
the truth being that all Is iron,—thus my dear, i~ that instruction. 1 ' * 
(JH* 6.) 

^Iq the beginning, my dear, there was that only which is (To ox/) ope 
only, without a second. Others siy, in the beginning there was that only 
which ig not (To fstf ot/), one only, without a second ; and from fchtg which 
is not, that which js, was born, 1 ’ (fbri VI, 2, I.) 

“But how canid it be thus, my dear ?‘ the father continued. * How 
oould that which is, be born ol that which is not ? No my dear, only 
that which is, was in the beginning, one only without a second v ,J 
{Ibid 2 .) 

11 UddJllaka Aruni said to his son Sveta Ketn : learn from me the 
true nature of sleep. When a man Bleeps bore, than, my dear son, he be* 
comes united with the True, he is gone to hie own (sbH), Therefore they * 

eay ‘ he sleeps’ 1 because he is gone to his own (self). 11 (ftii 6. j,) 

“ As the bees my son, mike honey by fioLlsating the juice* or distant 
(iws and reJuoa the juice into one form, and as tie« jamas have nq. 
diecTimiaation, so that they might say, I am the juico of this tree or 
that, in the same manner, my son all these creatures, whan they Lara '*■ 

benome merged in the True, know not that they ate merged in the 
true, Whatever these creatures are here, whether alienor * wolf or 
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* boar or a warm or a miJga or a gnat or a mtigqiuto, that they ttrarer# 
■gain and again* Now that which is that subtile essence fc in it *11 that 
exists haj its eg: J I, It is the true. It is the St If and thou, 0 ! Svetaketu* 
an it* #t (J£id 0- I. 4.) 

11 These rivers, my aon, ran the eajtern toward tbii east, the western, 
toward the west* They go from sea ij ssa, They become indeed 
eea* And as those iiiif% when they ard iu the ebi, do not know* 
1 am this or that river, in the lame mitmer, my eon all the*o 
creatures, when they have come back from the Trne know not that 
they have no me back from the True. Whatever theao ereatnrea 
are here, whether a lion or a wolf or a bear or a worm or a midge 
or a gnat or a mosquito* that they become again and again. 
That which is that subtil* essence, jn at ail that Cxiaia haa its #elf. 
It is the True* It ia the Self, and thou, 1) 1 S veta Ketu, art it. 1 * 
\lbid 10. 1-3.) 

**Jf some one were to strike at the root of thia large tree her*! it would 
bl*ed* bull live. If be were to strike at ita ste-n fe it would blood* but li vo + 
If he wen to strike at its top, it would bleed hut lira. Pervaded by 
the living Self that tree stands firm, drinking in its nonriahmeut and 
rejoicing j but if the life leaves one of its branches, that branch wither* ; 
ifitJeaves third, that branch wither?* If it haves the whoh tree, the 
whale tree withers. In exactly the *&me manner my ton, know this* 
Then ha spoke thia (body) indeed wither* and dies when the living 
Self has left it; the living Self die* not That which fa subtile eocenes 
in it all that exist* hat* its Self. It fo the True. It id the 5*Jl p and thou, 
6'veta Kotin, art ft." {Ibid It. 1—3.) 

iA Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Xyagrodhi tree* 

H^re is one, sir. 

Break it. 

It is broken, sir. 

IV hat do you see there? 

These seeds, almost infinitesimal. 

Break one of them. 

It ia broken, sir* 

What do you see there? 

Not anything, tir, 

The father said : my ion fcbM subtile essence which yon do not 
Perceive there, of that very arenas tfaie groat Nyagrodha tree exists* 
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Beltir? it my sotr, that which is the subtile essence, ia it all that 
tint* has its wif. It i 9 the True, It is tbs Salt and ttwu, Q! S' vaU Kcto 
•rt if Ibid II I—;t. 

Ftaro this salt in water and then »a?t do meiq the morqmg. The 
«M,da*he was commanded The father said to h.m, bring jne the 
, which you placed ia the water last night, 1 he son basing touted 
or it, fen Da it net, for, of eeuree, it w« melted. The father said s 

t^Jb tlM 7** 01 tk * Watef - tXow iB lt The eon replied 

Taste it from the middle. How is it 7 
The eon replied : it it salt. 

Taste it from the middle. Ha* is£it f 
The son replied t it is salt, 

Tatte it from the bottom How is it ? 

The sod replied ; it is salt. 

js szs^ziz » «- ; 

iMMotb, you do out ll» Tna' mm; 'blt"tbl 

Tb*t wkM •obtiie MUM. in it .1! ib.t b,« it, a.1/" N ■ 

*"■ it i, th. ..if, o, thou, s,.„ if, lJUJ ia * n “ ll “ 

“Ae one might bade parson with his eyes coesrM 
G and Liras and lease him then ia a nlnoa k i 111147 from the ‘ 
beings j and as that person won 11 tarn *'* b ° ha1 *** 

the west and shoot. »I hare been b«tt-ht We »j!7' ° C Q ° rth ° r 
b». left h,« w.to my fly99 ^ C ° VereJ - 

oao might loose his bandage anj Ljt a ^im Z b i ^ “ 0me 

Gandbiro, go in that direction-;a«j' B , tSfrei % T **"*»>>. ft it 

and being able to julge for him^f he «aH be “ 

lage to village, arri r8 Bt last at Oendhara, in exaotU- t7 ^ VlJ ‘ 

a men, who meet* with a teacher to inform him, obtain the 7 T7 ^ 
For him there i, only delay as as h e is aot jli * 

tbutuuuta but it. »lf, It;, tbu True. It i, th. „ir 

dv«ta Keta. *rt it, 11 {Ibid 14, 1 — 3 ,) ^ BIld thou, Qt 

. U * 0I ' bis r * kti ™ eesetnble round him and oak . "dost th 

know me ? .Vow as long as his speech is not merged in hie mind hi °? 
in brobfch, breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being he kn «*“* 
.hen hl8 speech « merged in hi. mind, 
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f breath in bant (Era), hast in tbs Highest Being, then be knows them 
not. That wbiob is the subtile ejs-’oca, in it all that exists fits its salt 
It is the True, [tie the self sad thou, Of Svata K«tu, art it/ 
ilbid 15. 1—2.) 

“Jtfy ebitit, they bring a man hither whom they have taken by th 8 
band, and they aif : ‘’be has tifcen something, he baj committed s theft. 
\ Heat tha hatchet fjr him,' 1 If he oomnittaJ tbs theft, then he makes 
himeftlf to be what he is net. Then Lin filia iain h.1 having severed bis 
true Self by a fJjeb tod, grasp the bested hatchet, be is burnt and ha is 
JciRad. But if ha did net commit the theft, then he mikes himself to 
'be what be is. Then the true-minded, baring a use red bis tree Self by 
tTutb, grasp. the heOel hitihet—he is not burnt aal he u delivered 
And that mat is net burn-, thus has all shat exists its Self in 
That. It is the True. It is the Saif and thou, O ! 3veta Ketu, art it." 
(Jhid PI. 1-3,). 

“ Where one sani nothing dee, hears nothing else, understand* 
& nothing rise, thit is the infinite. When one sees something else, 
that is the finite, The infinite is immortal, the finite is mortal,' 1 
1/lfdVn. 24-1.) 

“The infinite indeed is below, above, behind, before, right and left— 
it is indeed alt this, No v follows the exp I matron of the Infinite u the 
I : I am below I am above, I am hebinJ, before, right mod left—I am 
all this, Next Follows the elimination of the infinite u the Self. 
Saif is below, above, behind, before, right and left—Saif ij all this, 1 ’ 
(diid 25, 1—2.) 

* To him who seas, para ires and understands this, the spirit springe 
from the self, hope springs from the self, memory springs from the self. 
So do ether, lire, water, appearance and disappearance, food, power, undar- 
alanding, relation, aoai [deration, will, mind, speech, name*, sacred hymns 
and sacrifices—eye alt this springe from the eoif. There i» the vena, 
41 He who sees this, does not see death, nor illness, nor pain ; ho who sees 
this, sees everything, and obtains everything everywhere. He is one, 
he becomes tbres>, ha boo im’s five, he becomes seven, he becomes nine ; 
then h« ie called the eleventh and hundred and tea and one thousand 
and twenty.’ 1 [Ibid 36, 1-2.) 

“Now that sere no being which, after having risen from out this earthly 
body and having readied the highest light, appiare in its true form, 
that is the Self, thus he spake, This ie the immortal, the fearless, 
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this ip Brahmin. Arid nf that Brahman th□ namfl h fcha Trne s 1 

(SittyamV. This damn 3at\yam consists of bhr@$ syltables sat*fci-yam- 
Sill signifies immortal, *, tha mortal and with yam ha binde hoGh. 

Bncau^ be binds both tha immoral *nd the mortal, therefore it jg yam." 

(ibid* VOL 3 t 4 5*) 

“Varily in the beginning this was Brahmin* that Brahma knew 5.2If, 
saying, 1 am Brahma. From it alJ this sprang. Thus whatever Dcva r 

ivam awakenaJ # ho indeed become tbac; and the same with Bisb and 
men. The rifi V'ima' Dova saw and understood it g sfngitig* I was M*mi t 
I wu the «hDp Therefore now also he who thus knows that ho is * 
Brahma becomes nil this and even the Dotfas gad not prevent it, for he 
himself is their Saif, Now if a man worships another deity, thinking tho 
deity k one and he another, he doe# not know* Hi is like a beast for the 
Dev&3. Far verily, as many beasts nourish & man, thus* does every man 
nourish the Devas. If only one beast is taken away, it is net pleasant; 
bow much more when many are tak&u I Therefore it is not pleasant to * 
Divas that men should know this ” (Brihadaranyaka L 4-10,) 

M Ic the beginning this wa-? self alone, one only,* 17,) 

41 At the spider oomes out with its thread, or as small sparks name 
forth from fire, thus do all sen gw, all words, all Dew. all beings Dome 
forth from that wit The Upanisad of that self ia the True of the True. 

Verily the sen ea are the true and be ia the true of the true (Ibid H # 

1—SO:) 

« Verily, the self is to be seen, to be heard, to bo perceived* to be 
iflarkod, 01 Maitreyi, When we see, bear, perceive and know the self 
then all tbii is known/* {Jbid 4—5-) 1 

“ A * a bmp af salt, when thrown into water bwoa.es disolved into 
water and ooold not be taken out again, bat wherever w ft Usle (water) 
it it salt-thus verily, 0! Miitreyi, d«a this great Being, ent i [iH „ 4 

unlimited oouBistiog of noth, ng .but kn&wfedge n«, f rotn oa| . thw0 * 
element* »od vanish again io them. When he baa deDubri ; 
room knowledge, l say, O I Maitreyi, Thus apoko YMnavulW* 

(Aid 12.) - ■ . J 7 

“ For when there is as it were duality then one sees the other, one ^ 

Ealntea the other one paroeivej the other, one fcoowg the other ; but w hon 
ll IQ rtlf only it this, how should he smell another, how should be see 
another, how should be bear another, how should bo salute another, Low 
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f should ; t perceive another haw should he know another ? Haw should 
ho know Him by whom ho knows oil this T How, 0 ! bslflfcdi should 
fag know the kpower f". Ibid 13 . 

“This Self is the honoy of all beings, and all bain50 are the hocay of 
this Self, Likewise this bright, immottil person in this Self ml that 
bright immortal person the Self {hath are madhu). Ha indeed is the 
\ nmo as V at Seif, that immortal, that Brahma, that all. And eerily this 
Self is the Lord of all beings, the king of ill beings. And as all spokes 
are contained in the axle and in the felly of a wheel, all beings, and all 
those seifs are contained in that Self M . fbid 5 — 14 - 15 . 

“Then Us'aata CbikrAyana asked ; 'yijdavalkya', he »*id, tell me 
the Brahma which is visible, not risible, the Saif within all j YAjna* 
valkya replied . ‘This, thy Self who is within all. Which Self, Ol 
YijSsralkya, i# within all?" YhjBaralkya replied : *ha who breathes 
in the op—breathing, he is thy Self, and within all He who breathes 
in the do wq— breathing, hB is tby Self, add within all. He who breathes 
* iti the no breathing he is tby Self, and within all Hb who breathes 
in the ont-breathing, be ia tby Self and within all. This is thy 
Sell who is within all J Us'asta Chikriyam said s w as one might 
say this is a cow, tbia is a horse, thus has this bean explained by 
thee. Tel! me the Brahma which is risible, not risible, the Self who 
is within all". YAj*&v»lkja replied : 'this thy Self who is within all. 1 
» Which Self, Ol Yijilasaikya, is within all?" Yftj Bat alky a replied 
‘them couldst not see the «eer of eight, than eaoldst not hear the 
hearer of hearing, nor perceive paremer the of perception, nor 
know the knower of kaowlslge. This is thy Self who is within all, 
Every tiling else is of aril After that CJj'asta CBkrAy.na held hi. 
peace". I*nd 111 4 ,1-2. 

«He who dwells in all beings, and within all beings, whom all 
beinge do not know, whose body all being* art and who rutas all beings 
within, he is tby Self, the ruler within, the immortal" 1 “ unseen, hat 
seeing; unheard, but hearing; anpcrceirtd bat perceiving; unknown, 
but knowing. There is no other seer but he, there is no other bearer 
but be. there is no other percsiver but he, there is no other knower but 

be. This is thy Seif, the ruler within, the immortal".. Ibid 7—13,23, 

h bg said, Ol Gargi. the Brihmanas call thi* the imperiababl fl 
(Akfara). It ia neither eoarw nor fine, neither short nor Jong, neither 
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md nor fluid;It is without shadow, without darkness, without air, without 
■other, without) attachment, without taste, without smell, without eyet, 
without ears, without speech, withoat mind, without light, with mi breath, 
without a mouth, without a measure, having do within and no without, 
ft devours uo*nin^ and do one devours it, By the command of that 
imperishable, 0 J GArgi, eau and mom stand apart. By the command 
of that imperishable, 0 1 <l&rgt, what are called moments, hours, days 
and nights, half-months, months, seasons, years, all stand apart. By 
dibe command of that imperishable, 0 J Glrgi, some rivers flow to the 
east from the white mono trine, others to the west, or to any other quarter. 
By the command of that imperishable, 0 I Gargi, men praise those who 
give, the gods follow the saerifiaer, the fathers (pirns) the darvi a Us rings. 
Whosoever, Ol GArgt, witbaofc knowing that imperishable, uffera 
oblations in this world, secrilicee and performs penance lor a thousand 
years, his work will have in end. Whosoever, O! G&rgi without 
knowing this imperishable, departs this wo rid, he ia miserable. But be, 

Of GJirgi, who depart* this world, knowing this imperishable, he is 
Brahma. That Brahma, Ol GtLr=i,is unseen, but seeing, unheard, but 
hearing, unperceived, but perceiving; unknown, hut knowing. There t« 
nothing but sees it, nothing that hoars but it, nothing that perceive! 
but it, nothing tbit knows hut it. In that imperishable then Of Gargi, 
the ether is woven like warp and woof’. Ibid, S-8-U, 

“Jenaka Vaidaha said ‘who is that Self? 

Yejnavalkya replied; he who is within the heart surrounded by 
the PrJtnas the person of Light, Consisting of knowledge. He remaining, 
the same, wanders along the two worlds as if thinking, as if moving. 
Daring sleep (in dream) ho transcends this world and all the forms of 
death,,......., 11 Ibid, iv, 3.7, 

“When there he dm* not see, yet he is seeing, though hs dsn not gee. 
For eight is inseparable from the seer, b: cause it cannot perish. 
But there ia then no second, nothing else different from him that be 
Gould lees Ibid, 23. 

“An ocean ii that one Seer, without any duality; this is the Brahma 
world, O! King”, Ibid . 32. 

“That Self is indeed Brahma consisting of knowledge, taiad, life, 
eight, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, desire and 
no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong and all things, Now as 
a man is like this or that, according as he acts and according ae he 
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f fcehavei, so will he be a man of good acts will h*ermie good, a man 
of bad acts, b&d* He become* pare by pure deeds* bad by bad deeds. 
There they say that a person consists of desires. Acid a« is his desire, 
so i3 his will and as ia hb will* aa ts his dee*4 and whatever deed ha does,, 
that be will reap"* ihiJ 4*5, 

u Qn this there is this versa: when all desires whieh ouCft entered 
his heart are undone, thou does the mortal became immortal, than he 
obtains Brahma, And as the slough of u soak a Hub on an ant hill dond 
and cast away, thus Lies thn body ; hut that disembodied immortal spirit 
is Brahma only * » only tight 11 . Jbi d* 7, 

u lf a man understand? the Self saying *1 am ho * i?fi*t ootiH he wieh 
or desire that he should pine after the body 11 Ibid. 12. 

11 By the mind alone it is to ba perceived, there U no diversity. H* 
who perceive* therein any divofaity, goo* from death to dernth.'* 
Ibid * 19, 

£ -This eternal greatness of the Brahma does not grow larger 

by work nor does it grow smaller. Let man try to find its trace, for 
having found it, ha is not sullied by any evil deed. He, therefore, that 
knows it, after having bee *me quiet* subdued, satisfied, patient and 
^ uoUeoteJ, sees self in Self, all a? Self, Evil dost not overcome him, 

he overcome* all evil Evil does not boro him* he burns aJ) eviL Free 
from evil, free from spate, froi from doubts, he become* a true Brahma ; 
this is the Brahma-world, 0 l king,*...™ 1 * Ibid, 23* 

11 This great, unborn Self, undocayiag, undying, immortal, fearless,, 
is indeed Brahm v. Fa^rleis ii Brib mi and he who knows this, becomes- 
verily fcbe fearless Brahma* 11 Ibid, 25. 

"*„p„ verily, everything ia not dear, that you may love everything, 
but yon may love the Self, therefore everything is dear. Verify the 
^ Self ha to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked, 
O f Maitraji. When the Saif hae bean seen, heard, perceived and 
known, then all this ii known 11 76itf. 5*^0. 

41 Whosoever looks for the Brahman^class elsewhere than in the 
Self, was abandoned by the Brahman*oUi& Whosoever looks for the 
Egatra class else whom than in the Selt k was abandoned by the kfatra 
aless* Whosoever looks for the worlds elsewhere than in the Self* was 
abandoned by tho worlds, Whosoever looks for the Do via elsewhere 
than in the Self traa abandoned by the Dow. Whosoever looks for 







the Vedas eliewhere than in the Self, was abandoned by the Veda?. 
'Whosoever looks for the creature elsewhere than in the Self, was 
abandoned bj the creatures. Whosoever looks for anythin? elsewhere 
than in the Self, was* abandoned by anything. This Brahman-class, 
this Kfatra class, these worlds, these Doras, these Vedas, all those being*, 
this everything, all is that Self. M Ibid. 7. 

u As cloude of smoke proceed by themselves out of lighted fire 
kindled with damp fuel, thus verily, Q t Maitreyi, ban been breathed 
forth from this great Being what we have as Rtgveda, Yajurveda, 
SAmaveda, Atharvsnciraeas, ItihiUa, Purdue, Vjdyl, the (Jpani|ad*, 
^kkas, Siltrai, AnuvjAkhanaB, Vyakhylnas, what is sacrificed, what is 
poured out, food, drink, this world and other worlds, and all creatures. 
Prom him alone, all these were brent bad forth. " Ibid. 11. 

“As a mass of salt has neither io a ids nor outside but b altogether 
a mass of tasks, thus indeed has that Seif neither inside nor < ml side 
hut it altogether a moss of taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside 
nor outside, but is altogether a mass of knowledge ; having risen from 
out these elements, vanishes again in them. When he haa departed 
there is no more knowledge, I say, O I Maitreyi," Ibid. 13. 

" For when there is as it wore duality, than one sees the other, one 
smells the other, one tastes the other, one salutes th<* other, one hears 
the other, one perceives the other, one touches the other, one fcnowe 
the other, but when the Self, only is mil this, how should he B » another, 
how should he smell another, how should he taste another, how should 
he salute another, how should he hear another, how should be touch another, 
how should he know another 7 How should bo know Him by whom he 
knows all this ? That Self is to be described by * No \ No He is ip. 
comprehensible for he cannot be comprehended - t he is imperishable 
for he can not perish ;he U unattached, for be does not attach himseU; 
unfettered be doss not suffer, he does not fail. How, O 1 beloved should 
he know the kuower 7 Thus * O 1 Maitreyi, thou hast been instructed 
He forgoes immortality. M Ibid. 15, 

“ He Who, Without stopping the out—breath log, proceeds upwards, 
and who, modified and yet not modified drives away the darkness, be 
is Self. Thus said the Saint Maitri. And £llk&yana said to the king 
Bribadratha ; he who Tn perfect rest rising from this body and reaching 
the highest light comes forth in his own form, be is Self; this h the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahma. ” Maitryupniggt II. 2. 


" He who in the £ruti is called, " standing above' 1 , like pueietileea 
ascetic* amidst the objects of the world, he indeed the pun, clean, 
undatglo; t-d, tranquil, breath lea?, bodiless, endless, imperishable, lira 
everlasting, unborn, indf pendent one, stands in hie own greatness, and 
b) - him lias this body been made intelligent and he i 9 also the driver 

of it. ?' Ihd. 4 . 

“.Suerlj the Self which is called immortal, is the thinker, the 

pereeiver, the goer, the evaluator, the delighter, the doer, the speaker, 
the taster, the smeller, the seer, the hearer, and he toqohes, He [$ 
Vibhn who has entered into the body. And it is said, when the know¬ 
ledge is two-fold, then he hears, sees, smells, tastes, touches, for it is 
the Self that knows everything. But when the knowledge is not 
two-fold, without eCeot, cause and action, without a name, without a 
CompuriBQD, without 0 predicate, wb.it is that ? It cannot be told." 
Ibid. VI. 7. 

^ “ And the same Self in also sailed b'An* (lord) S'ambhu, IIhart, 
Kndra ; Prajupati, (lord of Croat urea 1, Vis'wasng (oral tor of all). II Iran y a— 
garbha, Satyam (truth), Fran* tbreath), Himsa ; Sastri (ruler), Vijnu, 
Narayaua j Ark a j Savitri, DliiUri (supporter), Vidhitri (creator) 
Sauir&j (king), Zndra, Iudu (moon). He ia uUo be who warms, the 
Sup, bidden by the thousand eyed golden egg as one fire by another, 
He ie to be thought after, be is to be sought after. Having said farewell 
to all living beings, having gone to the forest, and having renoui.ceJ 
all sensuous objects, let man perceive the Self from his own 
body.*-— 1 " ibid. 8. 

“I am like a season and the child of the seasons, sprung from the 
womb of endless space, from the light, 'the light, the origin of the 
year, which is the past, which is the present, which is all living things, 
and all (dements, is the Self, Thou art the Sell What thou art, that 
1 am, Brahma eoje to him: who am I 7 Ha (ball answer: that which 
is the true (Sattyam), Brahma asks, whit ia the true ? He says to bim : 
‘ what is different from the gods and from the anuses that is Sat but 
the gods and the senses are Tyam, Therefore by that name Sattya 
(true) is called all this whatever there la. AJl this thou art". Kauti~ 
Ail /. 6. 

And when he awakes, then, u from a burning fire, 1 parks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Sell the prAuas proceed, each 
towards its pboe, from the prhu&* the gods, from the gods, the worlds 
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And *9 i razor might be fitted io a razor "-ease. or as (ire in the fire- 
placet area thus this conscious Self enters the self of the body to 
the very inure and nails.* Ibid. IF. SO. 


These are the few passages me samples of Adwaitieizt (monism! in 
the L'paoif»ijj; but I may not be understood to say that there are no 
passages in support of Dwaitism (dml is at) in the Upaoifail*. 1 give 
thoee passages where Dewtism is referred to ; they are, in my opinion, 
not many. 

,l There are the two, drinking their reward in the worid of their own 
works, entered iota the cove, dwelling on the highest summit. Those 
who know Brahma call thaw shade and light; likewise, those house 
holders who perform the Ti ini o hi seta sacrifice” Katia L 8, I. 

“ Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. One o| them 
■ate the sweet Emit, the other look* on without eating. On the sime 
tree, men sue grieving, immersed, bewildered by his own impAeuoe, 
But when be sees the other lord contented and knows his glory, 
then his grief passes away. When the seer sees the brilliant maker 
and lord as the person who has bis eaoreo In Brahma, then ha is 
wise, and shaking off good and evil, he reaches the highest oneness, 
free from pusioo*”. Mundaka III. 1*1*3, 


" There are two, one knowing, the other not knowing, both unborn, 
one strong, the other weak; there is she, ths unborn, through whom' 
each man receives the recompense of his works j and this the 
intioite Self under all forme, but himself inactive. Whan a man 
finds out these three, that is Brahma, That which is perishable » 
the PredLina; the immortal and imperishable is Harm. The one God 
rules the perishable and ibe ielf From meditating cl him, from joining 
him from becoming one with him, tbere is further cessation 0 r aJI ji| UB j<, D 
in the end. When that god is known, *U fetters fall off, Bufferings 
are destroyed and birth and death cease. From meditatiu- 0D h ± m 
there arises, on the dissolution of the body, the third .Je that of 
onivereal lordship; but he only who is alone, i, sanded. This which 
rests eternally within the Self, should be known ; beyond this 

”* *° J “", nS h " ‘V b * k "*"- tbs sojsy.c, th. enjoyed 

Bud the ruler, everything has been declared to be threefold and this 
is Brahma”. Sret&s'walara I. 9*12. 
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h™ by Imtbfulwe* aod ptEinep \ (if t* !oekfi 3 for the Self the* 
wj-vadea every thing, »« butter it contained in miik, and the roo'i 
whereof are self-knowledge and |*irtn*. That ie the Brahma taught 
by the l/ptDtf&fc V /Hd 

<* There ia one unborn being (female) red, white and black, uniform, 
but producing manifold offspring There is one unborn being (male) 
who loves her and lie e by her; there is another who leave* her, vh\ e 
%]]6 is eating what has to he sawn, Two birds, inseparable friend?, 
cling to the seme tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other 
toot? on without eetin£< On the same tree man site grieving, immersed, 
bewildered by his own impotence. But when he sees tin otnsr lor 
Contented and know? hi? glory, then hie grief parses away". Ibid i*. 5-7, 

" That frum * biob the maker (M&yi) sends forth all this—the ?aarsd 
verges the offering?, the sacrifice?, the penance, the past, the future and 
ail that the Veda* declare-in that the other is bound up through that 
\iavft Ktow than prakiiti mature) ia and the great Lord the 

W^i (maker); the whole world » filled with what are hie members". 

Hid 9-10. 

“Hut ha who is endowed with qualities *sd perform? works that are 
to bear fruit and enjoys the reward of whatever ha hae done migrates 
through hi? own works, the leid of life, at.mntDg all forms, led by 
the three gunas and following the three paths”, iMv. 7. 

ti He who la eternal among eternals, the thinker among thmkare, 
who though one, fulfill* the desire of many. Fie who has known that 
cause which iato be apprehended by SAnkhy. and Yoga, ha ,a freed 
from all fetters”. Ibid, vi. 13 

*, Tterfl i, indeed that other different one, called the elemental 
Self who overcome by bright and dark fruits cl action, enters on 
6£0o d or bad birth downward or upward in his course and over¬ 
come by the pair, ho roam, about. And this is bis «p1«*tbn s the 
five tenm&trAs ate called Shut* J al*° the five MahAbhiltes (gross 
elements) are Called Bbuta. Then the aggregate of all these i. exiled 
garira, body. And lastly he of whom it was said chat he dwelt in 
the body he is called Bbfltitmi, the elemental Self. Thni bi. 
immortal Sell is hke a drop of water on a lolu. leaf and he b.msslf =• 
overcome by the qhalitiw of nature. Then becau.e he is thus over¬ 
come, he becomes bewildered, and because he » bewildered, he saw 
not the creator, the holy Lord, abiding within bn&.elf earned along 


by the waves of the qualities, darkened in hii imaginations, unstable, 
fickle, crippled* full of desires, vaailtatifig* he enters info belief battering 
<4 | am he” ik thU i= mine * j he binds his Seif by bis Saif, us a bird 
with a ntt, and overcame alter wards by the fruit of what be haa 
done!, he enters on a good imd bad birth f downward or upward is 
hti cour*D t and ovurcomt by the pairs he roams about. They asked! 
which is it ? And be answ&rd them; this also has elsewhere bcBU 
said; he who acts is the elemental Self; he who causes to act by 
means of the organs, is the inner m^n. Now m even a ball of iron 
pervaded by fire and hammered by smith* becomes manifold, ttaaa the 
eh mutual Self pervaded by the tuner man and hammered by the 
qualities becomes manifold and four tribes, the fourteen wor Ida with 
all the member of being*, multiplied flighty four times all this 
appears as manifold ness, And tboso multiplied things are impelled 

by man as the wheal by the potter. And as the bail of iron is hammered, 
the firo is not overcome, so the [inner) man U not overcome, but the 
elemental 3dF U overcome, became it has united [with the elemante) 11 , 
Mai try up an if ml [II. 2-3. 

These are the few verses in which dualism ia expounded, 

As said above the Upaniead a advocate th a maoism or pure advaitiam 
of Ssnk^rachArya, 

tinropean. scholar! and specially the Germans were so much ear prised 
with i bo study of the VedAnta that they went into ecstasies. Max 
Muller says at p. 192 of the six systems of Lbs Indian philosophy “I 
am well aware that the view of the world, of God, and the &0ttl, as 
pro poo sided by the Vedloiist*, whether in the UpaoigaU or in the 
Sutras and their commentaries, has often been tleolared strange and 
fanciful and unworthy of the name of philosophy, at all events utterly 
on suited to the West whatever may have been ite value ia the ^ast, 
I have nothing to Fay against this cnticisni, nor have I ever tried to 
make propaganda for YedAi ttsm, I Bast ot all In England. But 1 
maintain that it represents a phase of philosophic thought which no 
student of philosophy Oau afford to ignore, and which in no country 
can be studied to greater advantage than in India, And I go a step 
further. I quite admit that, as a papulae philosophy, the YadAuta would 
have its dinars, that it would fail Eo call not and strengthen the 
manly qualities required for the practical side of life, and that it 
might raise the human mind to a height from which the most essentia! 
virtues of social and political Life mighti dwindle away into 


m#re phantoms* At the same litas* I make no secret that all my life 
1 have been very fend of the Vedlnt*. Nay, I can fully agree with 
Schopenhauer, and quite understand whit lie meant when be uid— 
* Id the whole world there is do study, except that of the original (of the 
U pan leads), so bena&oal and so elevating as that of the Octpgtrkhel 
(Persian translation of the Upanijads.) It has been the solace of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death. 1 " 

4i Sohopenhaaer was the last man to write at random, or to allow 
himself to go into ecstasies over so called mystic and inarticulate thought 
And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm 
for the VeJAnta and fast indebted to it for much that has been help fa 
to me in my passage through life/’ 

Id hie three lectures on the VeJAnta philosophy, the same scholar 
fa not very e nth a sialic of the Vedlota and delivers himself thus at 
P.170 “I wish that you should carry away a clear idea of the VedAata 
philosophy if not in ill it? details that is impossible bat at least in its 
general purpose. It is a very bad habit to say, 4 Oh' philosophy is too 
deep for mo* of to dispose of Eastern philosophy by saying that it la 
esoteric or mystic. Remember that all this VedAnta philosophy was 
never, esoteric, but that it was open to all aud was el abort tad by men 
who, in culture and general knowledge, stood far below any one of at 
here present. Should wc not be able to follow in their foot steps ’ 
Should the wisdom reached by the dark**tinned inhabitants of India 
two or three thousand years ago be to* high or too deep far us ? And os 
to their philosophy being called wyrfie, it really seems to me as if 
thoae who are so fond of using that name spall it, perhaps with an * i’ 
and not with a 1 y f . They seem to imagine that mystic philosophy 
must be full of mist and clouds and vapour. True mystic philosophy 
however, is as clear as a summer sfcy.it is full of brightness and loll 
of warmth. Mystic meant originally no more then what required 
preparation and initiation and mysteries were not dark thing* felt dark, 
but dark things made bright and clear and intelligible,” 

VII. Bbakti school. 

We now come to the devotional school of philosophy founded by 
Ktrwla and Si^diiya. We have already NAreda and 3&ndiJ; a s Sutras tram, 
lated into English and published in the Sacred Books of the Hindus. 

I coed not dilate upon the subject, is a cations reader Can find iotarest. 
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Ipd,!,.. Sfit,„,» tb, criginal .era first publi.hsj i„ tb, Bibliothfe. 
udwa ser^bntcow they have been reprinted m the gvilml CHr,a* 
f .„, No. lV. Tb, BbibbtlMbboH. tendon opto,. Mo j, 
flf the Vedi and was founded before Christ. 

Hetofodoi pbilosophj, 

W, haft Hill tl.it titer, »to .eeptie.l leeehinj. in tbs Up*ni|«di • 
” be.e eeeo ,n lb. pntoding p, s „ t ». Virocb.n. 

Vmi W?t P t Epiooeo.,1,,0. , S „ Cbbfindogy. 

.. P" / tbo mention of Briboepoti 

ei'.""" Mt '"' “f Pb'bseopb, here .Iso aeon that 
tbo SAtru ol B„h.sp.ti «„ rc f,r„d to in tb. .orb, oftb, eomm,„t»t„„ 

“ tb,pb,lo.oph,o,l .orb. hot tbo, hove not rot boon discovered. 

The Cbtrvtb. eebodl eleo eel,,. o„|, j„ t i, „ Moi btnd . 

.0 too. lb. t„.t. ofthi. echool front Sorrier.-.,,, Sam..,.,,. .J 

•td j!t i b ’!*• Buddhism 

end J.,.,,,o .hmh ... tbeic origin to tbo tettohin,, of , ho heterodox 

■obool ofpbiloeopb,. The, lit. K.piloden, tbo of. orootor. 

I Uaddiiism* 

fiodjbiem ..a foonded b, doofot,, tb. eon of Sodbod.oe, tb, bio, 
of bt,p.lo ! .,t. tbo ,,t, .biob bee been recently di,o.,„L tb. 
Jlepel reret. north of 0,«kltpo,e. Tb. religion of rtoddb. i. p,„f„„d 
bj. .rg.noo,b.r ofpoopl. i. tb, .orld. Tb. follow,„ .1 Boddhs. „„ 
the lug,,. Ol oil the rtlifti.no that „bt ,t preennt. It i. dirided 

I*!”r 1 ';.!" 1 M * h ‘ , *°**** Tbeir ,,|jg;,„, b octe 

Z Vi l n ' Abbidbormo 

‘1. .I “ ”" f *™ ""follower, of Bod,lb.', 

bL. Cb° V W “ “ »"*— fa Coylon, 

N,nii TW 1.’ P *” “ d , Si ‘“ “ J "■» nboriginiee in 

There are various school* of philosophy in BurUhi.. 

« Tathita philnsophf of AsWina* Vuk ? l Buddhism such 

■opby ,f mmU y?z,bi pbi, °- 

•nd VtooUndhu, Bfanibavitle, Bntrlntita end viibbte’k "^h'T 

AcflordiDj? to P^ohadts'i, we htvo foqr , S W, of aJh- .** 1 

vin.tl, If fidbynmikn (I) Vogfiobfir. (S) S.onlrentib. V^Jib. 7 

Tb. first sebool d.,«t sb. oI tb , 

tnternrtl nod th.ref.r, o.lt.d SfinyevAd. Kt „| (™ d s ‘ , 

Tb. eeoood t.b..l denie. tb, nnietiooe .1 th, object. .b io b „oo r dj»g 
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to it exist internally m ideas and is, therefore, oalfeJ Vijuknvila (Hnltcnj 
TK» third school admit* the existence of the extaroal object* whioh are 
not perceptible bat ouly inferrible. The last mentioned school bolds that 
the external objects are perceptible and, the re fore, resembles the Elea I is tie 
eehod of philosophy. See the Introduction of the Sartadars'ena 
S ifp'rah* josfc brought out by the Govern menfc Oriental Series Vol E. 
(PoeciaJ The philosophical and religious literature of Bud ihism is eo vast 
that it can not be dealt with here in oonasosieii with the teaching* of the 
Upoaiads on which it hoe no hearing. 

II Jainism. 

It was founded by Mmblvir*, one of tbo twenty four Tirtbankaro* 
of the Jainas. It bears much resemblance with the teaching of the 
Buddha; puce it was believed by the scholars that Jainism was 
an offshoot of Buddhism but Jacobi has conclusively shown that 
it is an independent religion. It is professed by a mioroieopio 
mmonty of the mercantile community scattered bare and there 
all over India, The followers are ignorant, Superstitious and idolaters 
They would not allow any hook to be touched by profane fund' lest 
it be polluted. They are religious to the extreme and absolve aAimtm 
to toe very letter without understanding tbe real sense of it. Some of 

the educated men of the Joins community have published the works 
of Icflir rAligtcxL 

This religion has two great divisions called S'wetimbiri and Digimbarn- 

the idols of tbe former are dad in clothes, while there 0 f the latter 
•re niked. 

mJliT r h tf ia t'T* Wh '* h ” ,0C# PW by both thesohode 

re called Tattwldhrgam. Mok*. S'Utr. in ten chapter*. The efolr. 

which ie read by them before their idols is Bhakfcimar. etotra which 
corrtHnne 44 beautiful verses* 

The tenets of their religion are chiefly the denial of God. the creation 
of the world from the atoms which they call Pudgola and salvation bv 
reaching the S«idb«*ila which is their heaven after following the 
Tiftbantrorai who are twenty in the number. Their p^sreoscar 1S . 

^ * ^ f «t5ii ^exjtxrqtuf, s^f 

M.^ln4MHy^rrr qmcq<nn?^T \\ 

“Salutation to the Arbats, ealutiou to the perfect saint, salutation to 
the great teacher, salutation to the minor teacher, salutation to all 
the religious mendicant- in the world. These five salutation, remove 



I 
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* 

A« to these there is, no diHeTensaa of opiu^u between the S'wetAtn* 
bar* and DigAmbarm tecta- They ace all agreed; their literature both 
religious and philosophical it vmit tod i* generally III fcbe PrAkrit* 
languugei of India as that of Buddhism is in Pali. 

I can txot do jetties to fcbe religion of cay folio ^country men in 
tuoh a ciEiaU treatise ms this. Both Buddhism and Jainism a boa Id be 
teparaialj dtalt pith by tha lobulars who era wall versed in Pill and 
PrAkrita. Aft tbs subject bat no bearing on the teaching! of the Upam* 
fade, 1 bate touched upon it ourtorilj. 
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